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a6 LNDUN TIMBERS. 

ill* sun-baked summits and barren sides of .hills which, not very Jong ago, were clothed with all the glory of tropical 
vegetation. It is no # t easy to appreciate alPthc mischief that has been done. The silting up of waterways alone nfeans 
commercial loss to the whole country-side. It also means agricultural and pastoral loss to those from whose possession, 
the soil itself has slid away, past recovery. In many places in the Southern Konkan district good soil is only now found 
in depressions on the surface of the laterite rock of the district, from which it could not be washed away. The whole 
community must suffer also from the increased cost of fuel and timber. 

It is easy, in the light, of our present knowledge, to condemn the heedless policy of the past, but I doubt whether 
it is for us in England to cast the stone. Though England has done a great deal towards the education of scientific 
foresters, wc have the testimony of Sir Joseph Fayrer that it makes one almost ashamed, when travelling almost 
anywhere on the Continent, to see how comparatively well the w&orfs are cared for there, and how they are neglected' 
here. “There were miles and miles,” he is reported to have said, “especially in the north, where there were only little 
bits of cover here and there, thoroughly neglected M*nd of no use at all except, perhaps, a* shelter. There was no 
knowledge and no care, trees were planted and left to grow or be blown down by storms, and there was practically 
no re-planting.”* Such a remark would not, 1 think, he applicable to any rural district of British India at the 
present day. - . 

It was not, however, until the increasing difficulty of meeting demands for public works indicated unmisrakeably 
the existence*of a timber famine, tha* the Indian Government realised the gsavity of the situation. According to 
Dr. Schlich the remedial measures at first adopted were only “ half-hearted.” But when their insufficiency was made 
clear a special State Department was organised. The efforts which preceded that event were not, however, unimportant 
or without effect on subsequent arrangements. Indian botanists had long urged on the Government the necessity for 
establishing a regular system of forest administration artd preventing, in the public interests, the continued destruction 
of public property # of enormous value ; and the dawning of a new era was marked by the appointment, in 1847, of the 
late Dr. Gibson to be Conservator of Forests in the Bombay Presidency. The most important duty assigned to him 
was the maintenance of the supply of teak for ship-building to the Government dockyard in Bombay, and his work as a 
piofieer of practical forestry was of special value in Western India, where "lie was familiarly known as “ Daddy Gibson,” 
and is srill remembered with affection by the people of the Junar district above the Ghats, where he had his head¬ 
quarters. As early as in 1847 the well-known name of the late Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, who has been described as the 
father of scientific forestry in India, appears in a report on the proposed conservation of forests in Mysore. In the 
following year our Chairman, General Michael, who was then Lieut. Michael of the 39th Madras Infantry, and has been 
described by Sir Joseph Fayrer as the father and pioneer of practical fyrsrry in India, was entrusted by the Government 
of Madras with the organisation of an establishment for working and conserving the public forests near Coimbatore jfnd 
Cochin. He opened out forest roads and timber slips down the mountain passes and cleared heirs of brushwood to 
preserve young saplings ■from fire. Indeed, in the Anamalai teak forest s he made “ the first recorded attempt to project 
Indian forests from injury by annual jungle fires.”f Also by giving employment ft; the hill tribes he’ secured their 
co-operation in his plans. In thy discussion on a paper on Forestry, read by General Michael before the Society of Arts 
in December 1894, Sir George Birdwood referred to certain attempts in the same direction made about the same time in 
Bombay and Icnnaserim, which, however, met with no success, partly because they were on too ambitious a scale, and 
partly because the ancient forest, rights of the people were not sufficiently considered. “General Michael," he said, 
“ set to work in a more modest manner and in a far more conciliatory spirit, and after six years his exertions, which 
completely broke down his Hftlth, were crowned with such success that the Court of Directors in London at once took 
up the subject warmly, and rapidly extended the Madras system of conservancy all over India and as much of Farther 
India as was under tjieir rule.” I trust our Chairman will forgive my quoting thy sc words in his presence. I hax^e felt 
myself bound to quote them in justice to my subject and in deference to you who look to me for a full statement of 
facts. I11 the same discussion General Michael was referred to by Sir Joseph Fayrer as “certainly one of the grAt 
benefactors of India.” H ' 

No account of Indian forestry, however summary, would be satisfactory without a reference to his services. It 
was the enthusiasm born of a love of woodland life, innate in-such mentis Dr. Gibson and himself, and the out-of-door* 
experience acquireu by them and others, whether as foresters or sporrsmen,*and interested as such in every phase of 
forest craft, which really prepared a firm foundation for the stately fabric of scientific forestry raised by their successors. 

('/'<> ic (ontintini. ) 

* Juurmil of the Society of Art a* ko], xliii., j«. 10;. 

t Lieut.-Col. Baykfy on 4 “ Forestry in l ml in,” The Scottish Clcngrnfthicttl Mnguzine for 1897, j>. 576. 
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| Fa-Hian, who described the climate as neither cold nor hot. Subsequently, as settlers;began V: 

valleys, Forest lands along the hanks of the great rivers were more and more cleared for cultivation. Such 
iing was inevitable, and it would be idle to regard it as an interference with the order of nature, for, so long as, 
rfy ^et the actual needs of human beings, it was really in aid of those harmonious methods by which, during:.., 
centuries, the earit has been fitted for human habitation. But man must now take his part in the further , 
V;,^i^p»ienr of those methods, if the great end in view is not to be defeated, and if successive generations of men artf 
^to pa^fl oii the inheritance they have enjoyed, not unimpaired merely, but improved to the best of their, power. Such a 
conception of human duty was, however, unknown to the nomadic tribes, who, according to Dr. Schlich, for a period of 
m«re than 7 50 years carried on the work of destruction, not only in fertile valleys* but alike on hills and plains, as they 
.moved from one pasture ground to another. In his*preface to the catalogue of the Indian exhibit.at the International 
forestry Exhibition, held at Edinburgh in i8i>4#5ir George Birdwood says that it was the destruction of vegetation 
over wide extended areas *it the time of the troubles following the'decline of the Moghal Empire which thenceforward 
revered India liable to desolating droughts and the consequent calamity of often recurring famines. 44 In the course of 
time,” says Lieut.-Col. K. Bailey, formerly Superintendent of Forest Surveys and Acting Inspector-General of Forests in 
•India, and now Lecturer on Forestry in the University of lulhihurgh, 44 not only were large areas entirely cleared for 
cultivation and for village sites, but more numerous flocks and herds", 3 riven for their daily food into the jungles, led to 
. the impoverishment of a forest belt of ever-increasing w^dth around the occupied •tracts.” During the hdt season dry 
! grass, fallen leaves, and dead wood were set on fire in order to clear the ground for a fresh growth of grass for cattle, 
•and also to simplify the pursuit of game. But such practices, with those of overcutting and digging up roots for fuel, 
aboil destroyed the protective forest growth, and heavy rains rl^en washed away the soil. Cows and bullocks could no 
;;|^ger be kept in good condition on the scanty herbage that remained, and the villagers began to keep large flocks of 
“ against whose hoofs and teeth,*’ as Lieut.-Colonel Bailey remarks, 44 it is well known that finest growth cannot* 

■ contend.” The village goats are still formidable foes to young plantations, though, in the estimation of Sir Clements 
•V-iMarkhani, “ the uneducated man,” in his dealings with forests, goes far beyond the goat in his capacity for mischief. 

It would be satisfactory to be able to say that a wiser policy prevailed after the establishment of British rule. But, 
unhappily, that was nor the case for many years. 41 With the advent of British rule," says Dr. Schlich, “the destruction 
pf the forests became more fierce than ever.” The extension of cultivation 44 at the cost of the still existing forests u 
was carried out for many years 44 without any inquiry as to the ultimate eflFects.” With the introduction of railways a 
further impetus was given to cultivation in the immediate neighbourhood of railway lines and stations ; and, with the 
steady increase of prosperity under a settled Government, the demands for timber and firewood increased enormously 
throughout the country, and thus the reduction of forest areas went on with all its attendant evils. In illustration of 
the evils which attend and follow the reckless destruction of forests, especially in hilly regions, Lieut.-Col. Bailey cites- 
th*: % casc of the outer Himalayan spurs in the Hoshiarpur district of the Panjab, where, as the rofck is very friable, serious 
damage has been caused by denudation. Within the memory of living men these hills were weH covered with forests, 
or tall grass, and the hill streams ran evenly in well-defined channels. But the naufhil vegetation has now almost 
entirely disappeared, the hills arc crumbling away, and loose rocks and stones are carried down by the streams, which 
are often several hundreds of yards wide, and deposited in the plains below. “ Thus, not only have the hills themselves 
become a dismal and profitless waste, but the fertility of extensive areas of cultivation near their base has been completely 
destroyed by the stony deposits laid on them.”* Similar causes have produced similar effects in other parts of India, 

I can myself speak of some of the districts to the south of Bombay, between that great western ramp of the tableland of 
the Dekhan—the range of the Sahyadri Ghats—and the sea, a narrow, hilly tract of land known as the Konkan, and 
travefsed by numerous streams having jtheir sources in the Gf&ts. Within living memory many of the hills were well 
Wopd^,;^njJ some of the streams were navigable by larger craft than any that can now make thair way to the towns and 
village^banks. Here, as elsewhere, disastrous results have followed the destruction of forests. The mould 
wl>fchr It* Shelter of the jungle, had beejf forri*e4 during centuries on the rocky surface of the.hills-^to whi<Ji. it had 
been bound-pya living network of fibrous roots-—'Became exposed to the full force of the monsoon rains. The average 
annual rainfall near the sea amounts to about ,80 inches* and gradually increases till, about 30 miles inland, at the 
ridge of the which forms the ^watefthed of the rivers flowing eastwards and westwards, it reaches an average of 

abort'year, A wide view of these KonJpm hills is obtained from the hill station of Mahableshwar> 

distance -pf about 8b miles in a $outh-easterly direction from jBombay,',/affii' 
these with Mr. Allen Shuttleworth, ho for many years held with distinction. 

- which he has lately retired. #LUte pthqr officers of his ttepa^^ 







l6.—Rafts of Teak Timl>cr on the river Rangoon, alongside saw-mill of Bombitv Burma Trading Corporation, Ltd., Rangoon. 

(From the India Office Photographic Record). 









17.— Tectona grandis . Vigorous»Taungya Teak Plant of six months growth. Stump of Teak Tree girdled and felled between 
1830 and 1840, showing stump of new tree produced. (From a photograph lent by the Director <Jf the Royal Gardens, Kew). 
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2 g..— Terminal™ tomentosa. (Asna or Saj t. . 31 .- MuUlia Ckampaca (Champa) 

.From Kew Gardens . 'From Kcw Gardens) 
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INI)UN TIMBERS. 

Jt was from ihe city of Edinburgh, with its grand botanic gardens and its long array of men of science—prominent 
among them, in otir own time, in connection with much that relates to the science of forestry, being Professors James 
Hdtton*Balfour and Bayley Balfour—that the effective impulse was received which determined the further development 
m of t#e Forest Department. In 1850 the British Association met in Edinburgh and appointed a Committee to consider 
thf probable effects, from an economic and physical point of view, of the destruction of tropical forests. * in the 
• following year the Committee presented at Ipswich a report which embodied the general conclusions and 
•recommendations arrived at, and demonstrated clearly the importance of preserving every condition tendihg to maintain 
an equilibrium of temperature and humidity, of preventing the disappearance of indigenous forests from the wasteful 
halJits of the people, and of taking the requisite steps for extending forest: produce. The weighty evidence adduced by 
the Committee, and the broad views enunciated by them, so impressed the Court of Directors that, within a few years, 
regular establishments were sanctioned for the Madras Presidency am| British Burmah. In 1856 Dr. Cleghorn took up 
General Michaers work, and was appointed Conservator of Forests in Madras, with Captain Douglas Hamilton and 
Lieutenant Beddome as his assistants, wh® in turn succeeded him in the office of Conservator after his transfer, first to 
Bengal, where he gave most efficient aid to Dr. Brandis in carrying out forest conservancv, and afterwards to the Pap jab. 
According to Colonel Bailey, Dr. Cleghorn checked the destructive practice of temporary cultivation in the Madras 
forests notwithstanding the opposition he encountered. He was ultimately successful “because his well-known desire 
to 1 promote native interests inspired the rulers of theVountry with confidence in his proposals.*’ In 1856 also, 
Dr. Brandis (now Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I.E.) was appointed Superintendent of Forests in Pegu, and six years 
afterwards was placed on special duty with the Government of India. He was the first Inspector-General of Forests to 
the Government of India, and held the office till 1881, when he'^ent on special duty to Madras. His book on the 
Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India is a standard work, greatly prized by Indian botanists and foresters. 

“ From the time of his appointment/’ says Sir George Bird wood, in his preface to the catalogue #of the Indian exhibit 
at the International Forestry Exhibition, already referred to, “ the successful future of forest conservancy in India 

was assured.He, in fact, by his great capacity, his wise recommendations, and his personal example of 

enthusiastic devotion to duty, has made the Forest Department of India what ir now is.” We owe to Dr. Brandis, 
*nong other importa £ services, the suggestions for the various Indian Forest Acts, which, while strengthening the 
ads of the Government, have secured to the people the maintenance of all the ancient rights and privileges inherited 
hy them from time immemorial ; and also the inauguration, in 1866, of arrangements for the annual supply of trained 
officers to discharge the duties of assistant conservators of forests in India. At first these officers were educated in 
France and Germany. In 1876 the student candidates were withdrawn from Germany and stationed at Nancy under 
an English officer. In 1885 Dr. Schlich (who had succeeded Dr, Brandis on his retirement) organised the Forest 
•Branch of the Royal Indian Engineering College on its present footing at Cooper’s Hill. 

While candidates witfi special qualifications for the higher grades of the Forest Department are, with some 

exceptions, now recruited from England, it is obvious that there must be much importary work connected with the 

executive charge of the forest ranges, into which the larger divisions are split up, the disposal of which the Government 
of India must entrust to officers trained in India itself. The class of Forest Rangers has been described as the 
“backbone” of the Department. Candidates for this branch of the forest service are trained at the Imperial Forest 
School at Dehra Dun, which is attended by students from all parts of India. A certain number of forest appointments * 
has also been guaranteed annually by the Government, to the students of the College of Science at Poona. A protective 
service of Forest Guards is also employed for the purpose of patrolling forests and ensuring compliance with forest 
regulations. The members of this branch of the service receive no professional training. 

The Indian Forest Service thus organised has been able not only ro meet the demands of India, but to help other 
countries also. Ceylon, New South Wales, New Zealand, the Cape, Mauritius, Jamaica, and Cyprus, as General 
Michael, in his paper on Forestry tells us with just pride, have all borrowed officers from Jndia to put them in the way of 
organising conservancy and working their forests economically. The head of the Forest Department at the ('ape and the 
Conservator in Ceylon are both Indian forest officers. The United States of America have also recognised the value of 
the work done in India by lately deputing an expert to study the methods there in force. 

The forests to which the Indian Forest Act of 1878 is applicable include “reserved forests,” which are State 

, 0 property, or over which the State has certain rights ; “ village forests,” assigned or yet to be assigned by the Government 
to village communities from n&erved forest areas ; 11 protected forests,” which, as regards the proprietary •rights of the 
State, are on 'the same footing as reserved forests, but are subject to less stringent supervision—only certain kinds of 
.timber being protected, and all private rights of cultivation, pasturage, an<j wood-cutting within the protected area 
being respected ; and, lastly, “ private forests,” which are controlled only to such an extent as is necessary for their 
Regulation or protection for certain special purposes. The Forest Department has also the control of State plantations 
^of timber trees. * 
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Tlie area of British India, exclusive of the Native States, is about 960,000 square miles; and of this area, more 
than 79,ood square miles had been constituted as reserved forests before the end of the year 1896-7. About 9,000 
square miles were 4< protected,” and nearly 26,000 square miles were tabulated as “ unclassed," The total area under 
the control of the Forest Department amounted, therefore, to about 114,000 square miles, inclusive of about fi)lo& , 
square miles leased from Native States. Of this area, which is only about 7,000 square miles less than that of the 
British Isks, about 32,000 square miles are closed to all animals, and about 41,000 to browsing animals only. I am ’ 
unable, to give'any exact statistics as to village forests and private forests, but it: has been estimated that the area of* 
private forests and forests belonging to corporations and endowments is about equal to that of the State forests, and that 
the total area of forests of all kinds is about 25 per cent, of the total area of British India. In Great Britain and 
Ireland the corresponding percentage is only 4. The corresponding figures for Europe and the United States of North 
America are 31 and 17 respectively. In European countries the higHfcst. percentage is reached in Servia, where it is 48 ; 
in Russia and Sweden it is 42 ; in Austria, 33 ; in Hungary, 29 ; in Germany, 26 ; in Norway, 25 ; and in Turkey 
(including Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina), and also m Roumania and Italy, 22. In Switzerland, Spain, France, 
Greece, and Belgium, it lies between 19 and 15. In Jiolland it falls to 7, in Denmark to 6, and in Portugal to y 
Great Britain and Ireland thus show the lowest percentage of all the countries named, while India comes seventh in 
the list, being bracketed with Norway.* 

The area of plantations directly under the Government oflndia and the Government of Madras is said to extend 
to 41,00c acres. In the Bombay Presidency* the afforestation of waste tracts has been pushed with vigour, but J am 
unable to* give the acreage. One of the plans adopted by Mr. Shuttleworth in the central division—as he has personally 
explained to me on the site of some of his operations 91* the hills near Poona—has been to sow the seeds of all kinds of 
forest trees and shrubs broadcast on the ground. The results of the annual sowings have been satisfactory, except 
in seasons when the rainfall has failed at the dose of the monsoon. Hill tops and stony valleys, which, twenty years 
ago, were bare and unsightly, are now well covered with innumerable saplings and most refreshing verdure. Similar 
results have been obtained on many of the rocky hills of the Dekhan. 

The review of Forest Administration in British India for the year 1896-7, by Mr. B. Ribbentrop, 
Inspector-General of Forests, shows that in that year, which is the latest for which I have any report, the State forests 
yielded more than 47,000,000 cubic feet of timber, nearly 100,000,000 cubic feet of firewood, nearly 135,000,000 
bamboos, and minor produce to the value of nearly 3,250,000 rupees. 

In the same year the exports from British India to foreign ports included 64,221 tons of teak wood, valued at 
nearly 7,000,000 rupees; sandalwood, ebony, and other ornamental woods, worth nearly 600,000 rupees, and such 
minor produce as caoutchouc, lac, lac-dye, cutch and gambier, myrobalarns and cardamoms, worth about 21,000,000 


rupees. # • 

The total value of exports, which reached nearly 28,500,000 rupees, was less by 6,500,000 rupees than the* total 
value for the preceding year* the decrease being due almost entirely to the disastrous effects of plague and famine. 

The gross revenue realised from forests during the year 1896-7 amounted to nearly 18,000,000 rupees, the surplus 
overexpenditurc having been 8,ooo,oco rupees. More than 17 per cent, of the gross revenue represented the estimated 
value of forest produce given away free or at reduced rates to right-holders and free grantees. When it is remembered 
that before 1848 the forest revenue, which was treated as a branch of the land revenue, was very trifling, the progress 
made in the past fifty years is very remarkable. But, as most truly observed by Sir George Birdwood, in the paper 
from which I have already quoted, “ the annual revenue which forest conservancy has as yet provided is utterly 
insignificant when compared with the capital value of the Indian forests redeemed by the British Government from 
certain destruction.” 

It would indeed be strange if such results had been achieved without opposition. 1 have already spoken of the 
conciliatory course adopted with obvious advantage by some forest administrators towards those whose privileges were* 
affected by the stringency of the new regulations. Villagers on the outskirts of forests had for generations cut firewood 
and grazed cattle therein, and cleared patches for cultivation without hindrance. The policy aimed at has been to s $op 
the exercise of privileges, incompatible with the continu'd existence of forests, and to allow others as far as possible/ 
But the necessity for a restrictive policy at all* while necessarily distasteful to right-holders, was not readily accepted as/ 
right by the local officers of the Indian Civil Administration, with wham it has always been an honourable tradition to 4 
seek above'itll things the happiness and contentment of the people. They weje unable to’look with favour on measures 
which seemed to indicate an excess of zeal on behalf of the State, and to be in needless derogation of privileges long 
enjoyed without much apparent injury to pufilic interests. It has been suggested that though the accumulated mischief < 
caused by neglect of conservancy during a Jong scries of years, is incalculable, yet it is not possible always to detect any 

* Schlich's 41 Manual oFForestry,” vol. i., p. 54. 




34* —Aquilarta aga/lacha A Urge evergreen tree of Syihet Wood soft, even-grained, and scented when fresh cut. 
In old trees are masses of harder and darker wood, which is the famous Laglc-wood of tommera Manson. 


A Igrjpe deciduous tt»e #ro*tog jn the to 
At ,u . .stofabmL B0>Wrtvmo4f W«gh* abo«t 48 lb", per cubic to 
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37 *—Cednts hham var. Dead ant. A very large evergreen tret*. Bark greyish-brown, wiih numerous 

fissures, which give a reticulate appearance. Wood fairly hard, strongly scented, and oily. Gwikll. 


j » 

gtarnMifofmm. {Nepal Camphor wood.) A large tree of South Minkin) a and 


Assam. 


tuft j * • 4 t ^ ,r. T.— --. V v ** i iiina.i«>a timf 4 l'lTtill: 

WOO# romjh. pale-brown, and-highly scented, with a strong smell of camphor shea fresh cut. Manm>.\, 




37 *— Cedtus lib am var. Deodaia . A very large evergreen tree. Bark greyish brown, with numerous 
fissures, which give a reticulate apjiearuncc. Wood lairly hard, strongly scented, and oil), (ivmiill. 


$B*^Ctuwrmowum gtynduNftrunt. (Nepal Camphor wood.) A large tree of $outh Himalaya and Assam. 

Wood rough, pale-brown, and*highly scented, with a strong smell of camphor when fresh cut. M anson. ^ • 
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(White ■pddar.) A very large trtc. The celotw of the Wtyfcl is white, -sJjAdittg 
p» » beaotiftdiy grained, tajeeS a good polish, *nd Is most suitable tor« cabinet* work., 
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A Phase of Spirit-Worship prevailing 
. ’ in Burma. 

BY 

SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, bart„ c.i.e. 

In this work the story of the Spirit-worship of the Burmese races is explained in all its forms and 
the difference between the indigenous and imported varieties is clearly shown. The extent to 
which each variety overlaps and influences the rest is also fully brought out* In this way, an 
important part of Burmese social life, explaining many of the notions and beliefs of the people, 
usually hidden from the European observer, is made accessible to enquirers. 

An account of Burmese Spirit-worship in general, with an explanation of the influence of the 
Buddhist and Brahtnanic beliefs introduced from India on the west, and of superstitions added by 
the Shans on the east, is accompanied by a relation of the more prominent ideas current among the 
many Wild Tribes and underlying the innumerable ceremonial customs followed by the people. 

* All these matters are treated as leading up to the main theme of the lxx>k, which is an Account of 

• the Thirty-Seven Nats, or universally recognised Spirits of the Burmese, who play so overwhelm¬ 
ing a part in native belief and superstition and are. nevertheless, so little known! The whole of the 
Nats, corresponding roughly to the "devils" of Southern India, the god ling* of Northern India, the 
Saints of Islant and the supernatural heroes of many parts of the world, are treated historically 
and legendarily in detail. 

0 

The whole work is profusely illustrated by 13 full-page coloured illustrations and 11 in black 
and white from unique vernacular illustrated MSS. chiefly in the possession of the author There 
are, in addition, about 30 coloured head and tail pieces from a MS. collection of drawings in the 
India Office Library, made about 1826; about 40 type blocks from photographs of a beautiful 
collection of carvings in wood in the possession of the author; and various other original type 
l^ocks interspersed about the text. The illustrations, which are fully explained, afford an oppor- 

* tunjty of grasping the religious notions of the Burmese and the condition of the art of illumination 
among that people never hefore offered to European readers 

• i 
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f .^p$%&bh damage don* in a particular locality during a abort period. Sucks consideration alone might partly explain* 
lT 4Jte ^tendency to reject m idle the fours of experts, and to resent measures savouring of harshness and productive 
<of discontent, tn course of time, is forest management became stiffened and matured, friction was undoubtedly 
14fevdopcd, and gave rise to difficulties. One of the purposes of the Forest Act of 1890 was to give effect to 
j recommendations for reconciling legitimate local demands with State requirements which were made by the Bombay 
♦Government on li consideration of the Report of a Forest Commission appointed with the object, as publidy.dCfJarCd by 
Lord Reay, Of substituting " co-operation for antagonism, confidence for distrust, contentment for disturbance.” 
The Bombay Government has recognised the principle that the central authority in forest matters, so far $s the interest* 
pf the people ate concerned, 9hftU be the Commissioner of the Civil Administrative Division, fnd that the Forest 
Department cannot be regarded as the rival of the Revenue Department in respect of such masters. You will not 
expect me to give any details in illustration of the practical working of this principle. The result has been to bring the 
Forest Administration into closer union with the general Civil Administration of the country, to remove many causes of 
complaint, and to place forest work altogether on a Sounder footing. 

The particular area of which I spoke at the beginning of this paper is Within easy reach of the City of Bombay. It 
indudes hilly tracts of country on either side of the range of the Western Ghfits, in the Dekhan and Konkan respectively* 
between the latitudes, roughly speaking, of Bombay and Satara. As compared with other ‘forest areas elsewhere in the 
Presidency, it is by no means remarkable, so far as the production of valuable timber is concerned ; but it is of interest 
as illustrating generally the methods of the Forest Department; and it is of special interest to the inhabitants of 
Bombay and many other cities in the plains, as it includes the two popular hjlJ stations of Matheran and Mahableshwar, 
whicn owe much of their value as health resorts to their pleasant woods and abounding undergrowth of beautiful shrubs 
and flowering plants and fetns, which everywhere keep the ground cool and the air sweet and fresh. Both in climate 
and splendour of wild woodland scenery "they furnish an instructive contrast with those hills of the same tract which 
have suffered from the destruction of forests in the manner I have already described. An account of the forest flora of 
Matheran and Mahableshwar will apply generally to similarly preserved portions of the Western Gh(U$> and the 
adjoining regions; and, in the time that is left us, it will be sufficient, perhaps, if 1 dell only with the flora of these two 
hills. Their vegetation is not indeed identical. Dr. Theodore Cooke, formerly principal of the College of Science at 
Poona and an accomplished botanist, who always found his " pleasure in the pathless woods ” whenever he could escape 
from college lectures, has estimated that, exclusive of grasses, about 140 flowering plants are found at Matheran which 
have not been seen at Mahableshwar, and 130 at Mahableshwar which have not been seen at Matheran. Some of the 
conditions which regulate the distribution of plants are not indeed equally operative at both places. Mahableshwar 
is about seventy miles nearer the equator than Matheran. The latter is an isolated hill rising from the plain of the 

• Konkan, midway between the Ghftts and the sea; whereas Mahableshwar is further from the sea, and is, to all intents, 
a part of the range of Chits. The highest point of Matheran is about a,500 feet above the sea-level, whereas the 
Mahableshwar plateau is it a general elevation of 4,500 feet above the sea, and rises at one $>pint to 4,700 feet. These 
differing conditions arg not without their effect. Some plants are found at Mahableshwar which will not thrive 
on #he lower mountain top. Some Matheran plants, on the other Hand, find the higher levels of Mahableshwar beyond 
their range, t will give a few instances. The most casual observer is struck by the wonderful undergrowth of 
brakp*frrn at Mahableshwar, and of the arrow-root plant— Which in Octoher and November blooms on almost every 
square yard of the jungle—and by the beautiful profusion of the Omurnlu fern, mixed with clustering roses and willows, 

^ along the Upper stfojm of the Yenna river. At Matheran the brake-fern is scarcely known. In a few years it will be 
extinct, if if U not steady so; for being tare it has been the prey of thoughtless fern-hunters and cannot defy their 
onslaughts. It would be impossible for any number of fern-hunters to destroy it at Mahableshwar, and so it is left alone. 
I$vCtt tf unmolested at Matheran it drags on at best but a feeble existence. The site is too low for it, the lowest limit of 
4 fcs "range in 1% latitude^ Bombay being apparently a little more than 2,000 feet above the sea-level. The Osmunds, 
l again, S* not knefyn *t Matheran, nOr ts thtjwtilow (Mi jwmprmn), nor the Arrow-foot {Hiichemu mutim), though 
aflMS & 4 er ScttfwUnne are plentiful enough. On the other hand, ther^ are some well-known 

* MafW&tt Kumbha (Careya nrbto'm), the Maiia or Indian ebony mximihfi), and the 

v ktitofatrgAify whichUo nor grow on the Mahableshwar plateau at all. But after full account is 

it U found that many plants arc common to the two hills. Such a coincidence is favoured by 
g foe plf fo^gtol<%ical formation, and by the circumstance that there is no great diflferencem the range 

differed seasons and in their rainfall. Both Mahableshwar and Matheran are'huge masses 
fejjb* thtyf tyy^af^erite. Bath m Within sight of the sea. Both tn swept by the same dry winds in 

* u ' l * * * ‘ s 4 * 1 %: ft* ^tonsooh Storms, and both enjoy the foil benefit of the monsoon rains. The average v 
Iff M^b^war from 63'Z* Fahr. to 7**7\ and from 67'S* to 73*5° at Matheran. The 

war amounts to <16**4 inches, rand at Matheran to inches. Under such 
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• concordant influences it is not surprising that a marked similarity should be apparent in the general outward forms hf 
vegetation on the two hills, due to the frequent presence of the same characteristic plants on hojh. Everywhere at 
Mahableshwar, as at Matheran, we find the Myrtle tribe represented by endless woods of the beautiful Jambul tree 
f Eugenia J ainbu/una) y the Melastomas by the Anjan or Ironwood {Memecy/on edu/e), the EaureJs by the Pisa ( Ijitsayt 
Starhm ), and the Madder tribe by the thorny Gela (Rmuiia dimeter um )—a small tree, generally a shrub, with numerous 
stiff branches, armed with spines, and large fragrant white flowers, which turn yellow' before they fade. There is th^ • 
same undergrowth of shrubs and herbaceous plants, the natural orders of heguminosw, Acanthacet r, and Lomposita* 
being specially and numerously represented. There are many showy climbers, trailers, and creepers, and Orchids and 
Dendrobiums common to both hills, while everywhere the little silver fern covers with equal impartiality every sheltered 
bank and rock. Some years ago, before leaving India, I prepared for the “ Bombay Natural History Society’s Journal,” 
with the aid of several competent botanists, a catalogue of the flora of Matheran and Mahableshwar. I cannot pretend 
that it is a complete list, for the simple reason *fhat during the four rainy months of the year, when most herbaceous 
plants are at their best, the hills are practically inaccessible to Europeans ; but in addition to the hill flora it includes 
some of the more conspicuous plants on the higher levels of the road front Poona to Mahableshwar; and the list 
of forest trees, which are conspicuous at all times, may perhaps be accepted as complete. .It may interest you to know 
that of the 733 names included in the catalogue, about 125 are the names of trees or sub-trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs, creepers, grasses, ferns, and undergrowth generally. « Of the trees probably not more than ten species have 
been introduced, and about 115 species are probably indigenous. They constitute but a small proportion of the 
indigenous trees found throughout India, the number of which exceeds 2,000 species, but they give some idea of the 
diversity of forest vegetation in the limited area under consideration, if we bear in mind that the number of species of 
indigenous trees in Great Britain is only forty.* * * 

The trees which have been distinctly introduced arc the Peach, which is cultivated at the hill station of Panchgani, 
near Mahableshwar ;' the Stringy Bark {Eucalyptus oblitjua ), which does not take kindly to Mahableshwar, the rainfall 
there being evidently too heavy for it, but does better at Panchgani —which, at a distance of only ten miles from 
Mahableshwar, has a much lower* rainfall—though not nearly so well as on the Nilgiri Hills; the Cinchona sued rubra, 
which again has not been a success, as on the Nilgiri Hills and elsewhere ; the Cassowary tree or Becfwood (Camarina 
i’ffuisetifolia), which has been extensively planted at Panchgani, but much prefers the lower lands nearer the sea, and 
especially the sandy beaches of the Konkan coast; the Oak (Qnercus robur), of which, however, there are very few 
well-grown trees ; and the Mulberry {Munis alba ), which was probably brought from China. 

Among the more important or more conspicuous trees which may be regarded as indigenous are two species 
of Gnrcinia—the wild Mangnsteen (Garanin iudica) and the Gamhnje tree ( Gat'd nia avail folia), and two species «f 
Stereulia—the Sterculia ureas, front the wood of which native guitars are made, and the Goldar (Sterculia guttata),, 
conspicuous by its large, peach-shaped fruit, covered with scarlet down ; the Silk-cotton tree {Hombux malabarkim), 
which attains a great size, and is a tree of strange beauty when in full bloom, with its large, showy, rose-red flowers ; 
the Ka.su (Eh'vmrpm oHoTtgus), with leaves turning red in autumn, and clusters of flowers with white-fringed petals and 
reddish-brown sepals ; the Frankincense tree (Bastoef/ia serrate), which is plentiful on the Ghat road between Poona 
and Mahableshwar ; and another balsamiferous tree, the Cauarium strictum , yielding a gum, burnt as incense by the hill 
people at their religious services, and much sought after on account of the rarity of the tree, of which J have found only 
one specimen at Matheran, to my lasting wonder at its presence there, in a thick wood, far from its congeners, and 
hemmed in by countless aliens ; the Garnga pinnaia (belonging also to the same natural order Burseraca), the bark of 
which is used in tanning ; the Indian Satin-wood (C/i/oro.n/lmt Su-ie/enii), an excellent wood for cabinet work of the 
better kind ; the Indian Red-wood or Bastard Cedar {Svymidafekrifuga), the bitter bark of which is used as a substitute 
for cinchona bark ; two species of the Jujube tree (Zhyphus) ; the Koshimb tree {Schleichera frijugd ), bn the young 
branches of which lac is produced in many parts of India ; the well-known Mango tree ( Afangifdra indica), which 
is found wild un many hills, thbugh sometimes said to hav\? been introduced by the Portuguese monks From Brazil; the 
" Flame of the Forest ” {Bidea frandom), which has given its name—“ Falas ” in the vernacular—-to*the memorable plain 
of Paliisi, commonly known as Plassey ; the Blackwood tire {Dalher gin /atifo/ia), of which is made the elaborately-carved 
furniture, which at one time was much prized in Bombey ; tjhe beautiful Indian laburnum ( Cassia fistula) ; the Acacia 
Sima , from the wood of which Catechu is manufactured ; and yet another beautiful representative of th«* order 
CtguMinustr, the Each {AIhhua stipulate), a very conspicuous truest Matheran, with clean stemand spreading branches, * 
finely pinnate leaves, and large acacia-like flowers, with nutnerfm#■ v^hitc, lilac-tipped stamens; the Ain (Tdminalw : 
tamcHtosa), a valuable timber tree ; the MyroboJam tree (7 Wmirndw Chehula), which is found in great abundance on 
Mahableshwar, the fruit—the Chebulic Myrobolam of commerce—being largely exported, coming indeed, for the whble f 

.V. • \ 

* |.ieut.-Col Bailey on M Forestry in India,** The Scottish Ge&graphiad Magazine for 1897, v ': " * • 






51 *—Chtoroxylon Swiften ia DC. Satin wood or Hurugalu. A moderate-sized deciduous tree, found in Central 
, and South India, also in Ceylon. Wood very hard, yellowish-brown, (the inner wood of a darker colour), 
with a beautiful satiny lustre. It is used for agricultural inplements, cart building, furniture, picture frames, 
turning and cabinet milking ; and is found to stand well under water. Weight, about 62 lbs. per cubic ft. 












52. — Schima Wallichiu Makusal-Cllilauni. A large evergreen tree. Wood red, or 
reddish-brown, moderately hard. Weight 44 lbs. per rub. ft. Used chiefly for building, also lor canoes and ploughshares. t/AMM.E. 


53 .—Lagerstrcemia tommies** Laieya, 

A large deciduous tree. Wood moderately hard. Used for bows, spear-handles, canoes and cartwheels. GAmm.R. 






.. . ..... 54;:"L (l g?rstr ivmia Flos- Regina*. Arjuna or Jarul. Barge deciduous tree. Wood hard. 

*d tor .ships, boats, building, carts ; in Ceylon lor casks. Main limber ol' K. Bengal, Chittagong, Burma, but becoming scarce. CiA.vrr.LK. 


55 * L ngersIreemi a lanceolata. . Botla or Rentaek, 
(For description see plate 56.) 




" ty^PUr$c4rpu5 : ttoxh. • (Honn6.) A large deciduous tree, common in Mysore and •Shimoga 

forests. Wood very hard, close'grained:; tough and strong, heartwood yellowish brown' w ith darker streaks. 
This wood lis durable, seasons well, and takes a line polish, it is much used for door and window frames, 
V '&'&** and teams; cart ancHx>at building. From wounds in the bark it yields a red gum resin called “Kino," 
much uskrf iii medicine. The average weight is about 48 lbs. per cubic foot. [ Mysore Catalogue.] 
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“ INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING." 

ILLUSTRATED BY TYPICAL MASTERPIECES. 

Vith an ExpUptlion of their Motives and Ideals bv E H 11 AVI I L A R( A fmnurU Pnnripi) 
of, t he ^Government School of Ait and Km pej of tlr (lovummnl \it Galhi\ ( ih.utt i 
With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations Roy il Vo * 

n this book Mr Havel! gives the results of m uiy years siud\ ot Iiiclun J im \it, loi whyth he 

*■% has had exceptional oppoitumties as principal ot tin (xo\c lament School of \rt, and 

. Keeper of the Art Gallery in Calcutta He deals with the Mih)nl from the artistic, not 

from the archaeological standpoint Mr Mutiay Iv lieu s that this hook will iank as a 
standard authority on Indian bine Art, and takes tht same pluc m this subject as 
FerepsMJo's History Col which he has just published a revised Edition/ do<.s» in 
Architecture 
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of India, third on the list of exports of forest produce as regards valuation, and second as regards quantity ;• the Jarabul*. 
tree -(.Eugenia Janfiotona), already referred to. which may be regarded as the most characteristic tree of both Mother an 
^ Mahableshwar, impressing, as it docs most effectually, its grace of form .and beauty of colour cm all the landscape 
and shading the ground everywhere with a cool canopy of sweet-scented leaves ; another tree, also of the *Myrrk order 
(Carpja arforta), which has been already referred to; the Irohwood (Mvmecylm Me), which has also been referred to 
and. is .also a characteristic tree of both hills, with its dark shining leaves like the leaves of the Camellia V the Benteak 
tree (Lageniroemia pnrvjflma), which yields a wood of excellent grain for' the •.cabinetmaker';. the- Kaiita Kumtnil 
(Sideroxyiou tumentosnni), a tough, hard-grained tree, as its qaine implies; the Bassia la/ifolia or Mowrah tree, from 
which Mowrah liquor is made in other parts of India ; and yet a third tree of the SapocliUu order, the Bokui (Mhinsaps 
Elaigi), with dark green foliage and honey-scented flowers; the Diospyros asxmiiis, one of the Indian ebonies; the 

• Kaola (Sympfocos Beddomci) } with blossoms scented like the hawthorn and blue berries ; the wild Olive ( Olm dioim) ; 
the Waras (Ihterophragnui Roxburghii), a tall tree of the Bignonia or Trumpet-Flower Order, with grey pinnate leaves 
and clusters of showy white bdl-shaped flowers ; the leak tree ( TactmiU grand is), the most important of all the forest 
trees; the Shewan (Grudina arborea), the pale yellow close-grained wood of which is used for planking, furniture, {he 
panels of doors, etc,; the wild Nutmeg (Myristha attenuatii) ; and fifteen species of the Laurel order, all notable and 
some of them very beautiful trees, the two most notable being the Litsmi Stochsii already referred to, a shapely laurel 
rising to a height of twenty feet or more, and generally burning a pyramidal tapering form, and displaying whorls of 
pale bluish leaves—a very characteristic tree of both hills—-and a species of Cinnamon (Ginnammum. 7amnia), of which 
1 have found only four specimens, all at Mathcran—a striking and handsome tree, though of no great size, with tufts, 
when first bursting into leaf, of small pink transparent leaves, jwrhich afterwards lengthen and become pointed at 
both ends, and have market! ribs or nerves, and are dark and shining above, and when dried turn to a rich brown ani; 

• yield a spicy scent when crushed. These, with several species of trees of the Spurgewort order (Eaphorbiacea')^ which is 
well represented on both hills, and includes the (linear an ga Roxburghii already referred to, and readily recognised by 
its large ovate and peltate leaves, and the Hasana (Hridtdia return), a good timber tree ; and of the genus Ficus, which 
includes the well-known Banyan tree, the sacred Pi pal, the Sycamore tree of the Bible, and other Figs not so well 
known ; the stately and fine-foliaged Jack tree (Artocarpus hiicgrifolia), with its enormous fruit, allied to the Figs ; the 

• Willow {SaUx-tctrasperma), and the Fish tail palm (Caryota urem) —the only palm included in my catalogue—make 
up a fairly full list of the more conspicuous of the forest trees oil the two hills. 

I wish I could convey to you something more than a dim conception of the beauty and perennial charm of these 
Indian woods. But that is beyond my power. It will be enough for me, and I shall be quite satisfied, if, by my 
narrative, imperfect and meagre though it be, I shall have helped you in any degree to appreciate the value of the great 
.work done by those who have preserved and improved the forest tracts of British India to the lasting-benefit of the State 
anti the people. f* ; . ■ 

H. M. B. .. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his highly interesting and instructive paper, the Chairman 
(General Michael) said that, as Mr. Bird wood had paid him the compliment of alludjngto him personally in connection 
with the early efforts of the Madras Government to introduce a workable system oriforest conservancy into India, he 
might perhaps add a few words to what Mr. Birdwood had said. There are few men, he said, now left alive among the 
Indian services who knew or could remember—as he did;—what the state of affairs was, as regards forests, half a century 
ago, when the Madras Government made the effort spoken of. In those days hundreds of acres of primeval forests 
used to be ruthlessly cut down and burned by the inhabitants for the sake of a few scanty crops of millet. Timber 
merchants used to be allowed to go into richly-wooded tracts and work their wicked w\JI. No thought" seemed to be 
taken of the hereafter/'but in 184^ an experimental establishment was organised for the protection and the economical 
working of one of thp m^st valuable traces of forest in the far south of the Madras Presidency. Mr. Birdwood had 
stated that, after seveh years :of somewhat uphill work a pronounced success, both financial and preservative, was 
achieved, and the ball was thus set rolling. Success was the one thing needed to cause the Court ot Directors of the 
East India Company to take the matter up warmly—conservancy measures and establishments spread rapidly all through 
India *—and with what result ? v In 1848 the forests of India were fast being ruined by neglect and reckless waste, and 
the revenue was practically nil By 1898 all existing forests were not only saved and put under good care, but he (the 
Chairman) was afraid to say bow many thousands of acres of square miles had been planted or reafforested, and the net 
artSual revenue stood at £1 *000,000 sterling or more. By that time also most of our colonies and dependencies, and 


(*• * 
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* even the United States, had taken a leaf out of India’s book, and had established forest conservancy departments. Of 
course, this gigantic success is due to the measure having reached Imperial proportions. Madras can only take credit 
fyr a share of it, but she is justly entitled to look back with satisfaction to her pioneering scheme having been started on ri . 
a sound basiS, and to its having thus proved a success. Too much stress cannot be laid on the value of two principles 
on which the work was begun—firstly, that full and liberal recognition and respect for the ancient communal rights of 
the people should always be maintained ; and secondly, that, in carrying out forest conservancy, preservation of the 
natural resources should be the first consideration, and the acquisition of revenue a secondary one. The ancient rights 
of the people over forest land is a matter with which it is vitally necessary to deal in a liberal spirit. The early records 
oi the India Office show that on this rock both Bombay and Tenasserim split when conservancy was first attempted 
there. I his same rock, has frequently cropped up since, as all forest officers know well—and a most dangerous one 
it is, because if once the local people think they have been badly or illiberally treated they have a thousand and one " 
methods of showing hostility to the Department, and, maybe, to the Government itself. It was highly satisfactory to 
see that Lord Roberts, in the political part of his autobiography, took a clear-sighted view of this very question, and 
sounded a note of warning against undue over-riding of ancient forest rights, as a probable fertile source of discontent in 
India. He thanked Mr. Bird wood warmly on behalf of the meeting. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES 21, 28 and 33. 

21 ,-fcttgema jamdolaua, Black Plum, Jam'an. Evergreen. Wood reddish-grey, moderately hard, darker near 
centre. Weight 48 lbs. per cubic foot. Used for native building purposes, agricultural implements, rice- 
mortars, carls, and for well work, as it resists action-of water. Gives a good fuel. One of the trees on 
which the tdsar silkworm is fed. Gamtju* 

2%.'~-L)iosfiyros Knrzri. Andamanese Marble Wood. Evergreen. Wood hard, but liable to shrink and warp, • 
useful for cabinet work, sticks, frames and carriages Should be of great value in European market, if 
known and supplied. Gambi.e. _____ ^ 

33. Dipterocarpus Ilasseltn, (Andaman Gurjmi) (== D. turbinatus.) The Giirjan Oil-tree. A lofty evergreen. 

150 to 200 ft. high. Sapwood white, heartwood red-brown. Its wood-oil is largely collected and exported, 
and is also used for painting bouses and ships. The timber is used for house:-building, canoes and packing- # 
cases, but is soon destroyed by white ants and therefore not much in estimation. Gamule. 
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66 .— Gntelina arborea, Linn. Kulle or Si vane. A deciduous tree found throughout India, Burma and the* • 
Andaman Islands. Wood glossy, close and even-grained, soft, light and strong, durable, doe? not shrink, 

9 ■ warp or crack. Weight 30 to 40 lbs. per cubic foot. Easily worked, readily takes paint or varnish ; very 

durable under water. Highly esteemed for planking, furniture, domestic utensils, door panels, carriages 
and palanquins, well-work, boats* toys, packing-cases, picture-frames, organ pipes, sounding-1 >oards and 
other such Work where shrinkage is to be avoided. Used in Burma for carving images, clogs and canoes. 
It would probably be a valuable wood for tea-boxes. F. B, M anson. ) 
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gHg&SVS. beg to announce that they 

have printed on behalf of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, 
and for the Manchester University 'Fress, 


A FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS 


ELLESMERE CHAUCER MS. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

By j. PH. VOGEL, Eli. D. 

•SUPERINTENDENT. AECH/EOI.OGICAL SURVEY, NORTHERN CIRCLE. 

“ But '/ft*: sight ot' pmitfr/ /s, ::iteu / ravef/ing over the plains of Persia or India, suddenly to come 
upon an eneaustu iilea tnosttne. It is e-.dmicd ail over in velUnc, green, blue, and other hues, and as a 
distant vie,e of it is fang hi of sunrise, its state/v domes and glittering minarets scent made of the purest 
go/d, like glass, enamelled in a jure and green, a fury-like apparition of inexpressible grace and the most 
enchanting splendor." # 

# iSiK iiKOKGK liIRDVVUOl), Industrial Arts of India , Vol, II, p. got )). 

I. INDIAN T ILK WORK. 

# ♦ 

The. seventy-six plates of coloured drawings, which will he preliminarily published in five consecutive issues 
of this Journal* are intended for final publication as a volume of the Archaeological Survey of India. 'The one 
hundred ami sixteen panels of tile-mosaics reproduced in these plates are found on the west and north walls ol 
the Lahore Fort which contains the palace buildings of the Grbat Moghuls Jehangir and Shah Jehan and core 
sequently dates from the first half of the 17th century of our era. 

This kind of wall decoration is unequalled for its variety of design and magnificence of colour. Introduced 
from Persia, it was largely resorted to for the brick buildings in the plains of Northern India, especially in the 
Punjab, the most famous specimens being found at Lahore, the capital of that province. 

To the sober taste of the Westerner this mode of decoration may appear too gay and gaudy to suit the 
nature of a building intended for religious worship or for a last resting-place of the dead. But certainly no 
decorative art could be devised more truly oriental in the dazzling brilliancy of its bright colours, more bright and 
brilliant in the splendour of an eastern sun. 

The best known example in Lahore is the Mosque of Wazir Khan which lias formed the subject of two 
well-illustrated papers in this Journal.* This building situated in the heart of the ancient, brick-built city has 
preserved on its facade and minarets the full glory of its gorgeous tile decoration. 

m 'The Chini ka Rauzaf at Agra is also familiar to travellers in Hindustan and lovers of oriental art. Other 
less celebrated specimens at Lahore are the Mosque of Dai Anga, { the* wetnurscr of the Kinpcror Shah Johan; 
the gateway (known as Chauburji) of the Garden of Zebinda Begum, the talented daughter of Aurangzeb; that 
of the Gulabi Bagh or Rosewater Garden laid out by order of Mirza Sultan Beg; and the gateway (known as 
Chintgarh) belonging to the Tomb of Ali Mardan Khan, the great engineer and governor of Lahore. These 
buildings were all constructed between 1630 and 1660 and consequently belong to the reign of Sliah Jehan, the 
most magnificent of the Great Moghuls. 

The imperial palace, of Lahore outshines all these buildings by the truly princely magnitude of its colour 
decoration. A wall nearly 500 yards in length and t(> yards in height - in other words a surface of more than 
8,000 square yards -has been adorned with panels of tile-mosaics. What lends this work an uncommon interest, 
is the circumstance that here-not only geometrical or foliated designs have been used, but in defiance of the tenets 
qf the Moslim creed a great number of these panels exhibit figures of living beings. Many of .the scenes, 
illustrating the court life and pastimes of the Moghul sovereigns, possess considerable historical interest. Several 
relate to elephant fights, which were one of the favourite recreations of the Moghul Court ; and one ol the finest 
panels shows tour horsemen playing the noble game of changan or Persian polo. 

All such panels as exhibit man or beast have been selected for reproduction, $ except those which are un» 
much damaged to be recognisable and some which are merely duplicates executed in a different scheme of colour. 
The work ol reproducing these one hundred and sixteen panels has involved considerable labour. It was started 
in the beginning of 1962 ; and in April of the same year my draftsmen bad prepared tracings of all panels 
selected for publication, the exact colour of each separate tile being marked on the tracing. 'Ida* height of the 
wall and the position pf some oF the panels, which had to be reached with bamboo ladders tied together, made 
their task not only difficult, but decidedly perilous. 

• " * J. L. Kipling, T/it Mtrtqne of Wur *> Khan, Laliorr, J.I.A. No. JB. (July IS87) mid A ml row* MJOBi. 

t K. W. Smith, Moghul colour dt-oornUitiU of Ayr a, Pan I, Allahabad, .UW.VL % ArchtEological Surrey of Indio, Annual Hr. purl lor JIRH-b pp. 2t)L plato J V 

§ Duly uue of tlio platen ruprenont* u Spandrel of tlorul design. 
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INDIAN TILE WORK. 

The work of preparing drawings on a reduced scale from the tracings was accomplished in my office, but not 
without comparing each finished drawing with its original on the Fort wall. It took no less than five years to 
bring the wqrk to an end. as only part of the summer months could be devoted to it, the cold season being taken 
up by inspection tours and excavation. The copying and colouring were entirely done by my Head draftsman 
Alunshi Ghulaiti Muhammad, who has been attached to the Archaeological Survey for twenty-four years. The 
excellence of his work does great credit to the Mayo School of Art at Lahore where he received his first training 
in the days when Mr. Lockwood Kipling was Principal of that institution. It will-be doubly appreciated by those 
who have experienced the scorching heat of a Lahore summer, which makes life intolerable and labour loathsome 
even to natives of the country. 

The art of tile decoration, of which the Lahore palace affords so striking an example did not originate in 
India. It is true that traces of such work have been found in the course of excavation of a few buildings,of the 
pre-Muhammadan period, notably among the ruins of the famous pagoda of Kanishka at Peshawar. But in this 
peculiar instance there is every reason to suspect foreign influence. It was apparently not until the Muhammadan 
period that tile decoration came into use in India and almost exclusively on buildings raised by the followers of 
Islam.* On the monuments of the earlier or Pathan period it is bur sparingly found. Under the rule of*the 
Moghuls, on the contrary, it became one of the. most favourite modes of architectural decoration. The finest 
example of the earlier period is the tomb of Rukn-ud-Din or Rukrw-Alam*the glory of Multan. The saint after 
whom it is named lived in the reign of Ghiyas-ud-Din (A.D. 1320-24), the first king of the Tuglaq dynasty of 
Delhi and in that of his son Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1324-51). 

“ The Rukn-i-AIam,” Cunningham + says, “is built entirely of red brick, bonded with beams of stsu wood 
which are now much decayed. The. whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed tile panels and 
string courses and battlements. The. only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white, but these are contrasted 
with the deep red of the? finely polished bricks, and the result is both effective and pleasing. These mosaics are 
not, like those of later days, mere plain surfaces, but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches above 
the background. This mode of construction must have been very troublesome, but its increased effect is unden¬ 
iable, as it unites all the beauty of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern.” • 

Similar tile decoration is found on the tombs of the Naltars “the Wolves,” an Afghan dynasty which ruted 
at Stipur in the Muzaffargarh district of the Western Punjab, apparently at the time of the Lodi kings of Delhi 
(15th century). In addition to the colours enumerated by General Cunningham, we find yellow tiles used in the 
Sitpur buildings. 

It is from about 1500, the commencement of the Moghul period, that tilework appears on the monuments* of 
Delhi. One of the earliest examples is the tomb of Sikandar Lodi at Khairpur. It must date from about A.D. 
1517, the year in which that king died. The arches inside the tomb are embellished with bands of tilework *in 
foliated and geometrical designs and the spandrels contain rosettes in which blue tiles have been introduced. The 
entrance gate and the two kiosks in front, show traces of square blue tiles; but here nearly all colottr has gone. 

Somewhat later in date are the tomb of Khawaja Khizr (A.D. 1524) at Sonepat, the battlements of which 
retain .remnants of deep blue tile decoration, and that of Maulana Jamali, known as Jamali-Kamali, not far from 
the-Qutb at old Delhi. The latter tomb is one of the most pleasing examples of early tilework found in the 
vicinity of Delhi, On the outside, a border of blue-and-white rectangular tiles of the Multan type runs in a 
single row between the sandstone brackets which support the eaves. The parapet has remnants of a foliated 
border, the cornice a narrow band of glazed blue bricks, and the battlements square blue tiles cut so as to fit 
between the projecting merlons. Round the doorway also there are traces of tile decoration in deep and light 
blue, and green. The interior of the tomb has a dado of tilertnosaic in a geometrical star pattern of deep and 
light blue, green and yellow. The upper portion of the Wall and the Veiling are decorated with carved plaster, 
partly inlaid with blue and yellow tile. # 

The tomb just described is an interesting transition from the early tile work of the Pathan period to the more 
elaborate ornamentation of the reign of Akbar (A p. 1556-1605^ Some noticeable examples of the latter type 
are found -in the vicinity of “the Old Fort” or PuranaiQila which was the Delhi of the early Moghul Cmperors. 
Opposite the western gate of “the Old Fort” stands the a ruined mosque (A.D. 1562), which * 

still retains some bits of brilliant tile mosaic's of geometrical design in the spandrels over the central arch and also 
round the three prayer niches or mihrahs with medallions containing the s&cvud kalimah. { Other examples in the 
same neighbourhood are the ruined tomb known as Nili Chliaattri, “ the blue Pavllion/' the entire outer 9urface of 
which appears once to have been decorated with geometrical, and floral mosaics including inscriptions; and the 

* i lchnw of only 0110 ewmpla of h Hindu building docorued wil.li tilti*— a amnll Siyn touijdo J(»owii &§Nili CUmtiri -outride th* Sri initpirb* Fort 
at Delhi. but evidently thane nro of numo mrlittr KukatutURdau edifice, 

* fAreU. Surrey Refn't, Vri. V. p. 132 ; plate XXXIX Jnnuat Mtpurt for 1903-04 p. 26, pUteXI. 
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Nila Gumbaz “ the blue Dome,now u$ed as a Police Station, near the village of Nizam-ud-Din Auliya. The 
latter building shiaild perhaps be assigfhed a sphtewhat later date on account of its . high-necked dome. Ampng 
the wonderful collection of historic tombs grouped round the Dargah of the Auliya Saint, one of tin* most attract¬ 
ive is that of Akbar-sfoster-father Shams-ud-pin Atgah Khan, surnamed Azam Khan * T his building is adorned 
with faience mosaics in whidh deep blue and green tiles are combined with white marble in geometrical patterns- a 
mode of decoration not found anywhere else, The building must date from A. 1 ). 1567, 

The tile mosaics of Akbar’s reign exhibit a scheme of five colours—deep and light blue, green, yellow and 
white; Ae designs are essentially geometrical. 

The tile-work of Lahore represents again a later stage in the development of this mode of building decoration. 
It belongs to the 17th century and more especially to the reign of Shah Jehan (A.D. 1628*58) the period when 
Moghul art reached its greatest magnificence. At Lahore I know of only one example of the 16th century, 
namely the tomb of Shaikh Musa Ahangar, or “ Moses the Blacksmith ” which with its brilliant blue dome greets 
travellers on their first arrival in the capital of the Punjab. The fiat dome is faced with small glazed bricks, the 
drum with square blue-and-white tiles and the body of the building with a frieze of tiles of the same shape and 
colour. Shaikh Musa, the patron-saint of the Lahore blacksmiths, died in the beginning of Akbar’s reign and 
his tomb is said to have been built by that Emperor’s, mother.t 

The Lahore tile-work of Shah Jehan s reign is of a much richer and more elaborate kind. In most cases the 
entire facade of the building is decorated with faience-mosaics arranged in rectangular and square sunk panels. 
Sometimes the surface remaining between those panels is covered with a layer of red-coloured plaster, in which 
by means of white lines the effect of brick and mortar is prodifeed. This is, for instance, the* case with portions 
# of the Mosque of Wazir Khan in Lahore City. The tiled panels display geometrical or more commonly foliated 
and floral patterns, enclosed within simple geometrical or scrolled borders. Very often the design consists of a 
flowering plant, a vase filled with flowers or a dish of melons and other fruit. It will be noticed beneath that 
these vases occur also on tile-clad buildings in Persia, but are ultimately derived from China. According to 
Mr. Edmund Smith{ they are seldom or never found on Indian edifices prior to the time of Jehangir’s reign. The 
flowers represented arc in most cases hard to identify owing to their shapes being conventionalized and their 
natural hue adapted to the restricted scheme of five or six colours. Some panels contain inscriptions, either texts 
from the Quran in Arabic or foundation-poems in elegant Persian. The general character of the designs is closely 
related to that used in the fresco painting of the period, but the latter mode of decoration admitted of greater 
freedom and naturalism. This will be evident by comparing the tile-mosaics of Wazir Khan with the fresco 
painting inside that mosque. 

The spandrels over the arches usually display graceful designs of flowers and foliage intertwined with scroll¬ 
work; and along the battlements runs a border of the well-known kangurah or crenelated pattern. The domes 
of mosques and tombs are usually faced with tiles of a uniform colour, but in a few cases, such as the tomb of 
Dai Anga, the wet-nurse of Shah Jehan, two colours are used. Th^ mosque founded by the same lady, locally 
known as the Railway Mosque, is the only instance at Lahore known to me, in which tile-work is employed to 
decorate the interior of a building. This edifice which for several years was utilised as a Traffic Superintendent’s 
Office, has recently been restored to its pristine destination. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the buildings of Lahore which are decorated with tile-work. The most 
noticeable have already been mentioned in the course of this paper. It should, however, be remarked that, al¬ 
though this tile decoration of Shah jehan’s reign is nowhere better represented than in the capital of the Punjab, 
some isolated examples are met with in other places of Northern India. In the same province we have the Shahi 
Jtfasjid belonging to the Tomb of Shah Burhan at Chiniot in the Jhang district and the Dakhnai Sarai in the 
Jalandhar district, built by Alt Martian Khan about A.D. 1640. 

The Chiniwali Masjih & Thailcsar in the Ambala district has its minarets and eastern facade covered with 
floral tile-mosaics. According to Rodgers,f the date of the building is A.H. 973 or ^.1). 1565-6. 

Sadhaura, a small ttwn in the Ambala district possesses the Mosque of Abdul Wahab, built in A.D. 1669, in 
the reignof Aurangzc^b;-the Wrhole fa9ade of which was once covered with tile-mosaics in floral jxuterns 
• alternating .with texts Cmm the Quran, 

That the art erf tile decoration penetrated also in the Province of Agra is proved by a few monuments. In 
the veiy heart of the sacred PJindu city of Mathura {vutgo Muttra) there rises the Jarai Masjid founded by Abdun- 

;:*Arpii. SmrneyAnnnal for 1903-04 pp.‘24, pfatU-XI. 

if145, £48 aim! 10 calls thia tomb Pfitban anil state* that it wm built in Alt bar's reign. Lutif. Lahore* j.j*. Z(H unit;«.«» n«M?rts Unit SUuiVh 
) Mup. died in A.H. 0£$ hi# tomb *** built in the time of Ibrahim Lodi, but quota the Aiu-i-Akburi wiim it i* *nid that lio 

r died in thetegmuiejrof tsiga. The latter mtatetuent is oorreot. Cf. Tubaqat-i-Akbari (Lucknow lK?r>) p, mu 

f Mo^t Colow & I». 14. § Itevieedlint of objects of arcluoologiual interest in the Punjab, Lahore, p|». 4b>C# 
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Nabi Khan, who was governor of Mathura from 1660 toi668 tinderAurangzeb*The <Aa|tie ; 

(A,H. 1071 or AD, r660-1) is contained in a chronogram* The^ujldlhg," Mr Growaz 

. siderable siztf and has four very lofty minarets, which mth otherpartsof the fabric were <pce^ 
bright coloured plaster mosaics: but only a few panels now retrain, andthe vvhole of the v :cpt<^B^[ue -tepidly." ■•• _ _ 
becoming a ruin.” 11 is interesting to note that AbdumNabi, the founder of this mosque, at the tithe pfhis being 
apfxnnted to Mathura, was governor of Sifhind in the Punjab. 

A much finer and more famous example of tile decoration is presented by the Chini ka Rauza, M the China 
Tomb/* which rises on the left kink of the Jumna and is not the least of the Moghul buildings of Agra* It has 
been fully described and illustrated by Mr. Edmund Smith in one of his able volumes, f There is ho inscription 
to tell the date of its erection, but tradition holds that it contains the remains of Afzai Khan, a [X»et, %ho died at 
Lahore in A.D. 1639. If this tradition is correct, we may here also suspect the influence from the Punjab, the 
home of Indian tile decoration, Mr. Smith, however, is of opinion that the Chini ka Rauza was not built until 
the reign of Aurangzeb, but does not substantiate his view by any arguments. 

* Agra, or rather the neighbouring village of Sikandrah, possesses earlier specimens of tile decoration in the 
kiosks of Akbar s mausoleum and in the Kayck Mahall, said to have been built by the Emperor Jehangir for his 
queen, Jodh Bai. But in both cases the tile-work is of rhe t earlier and plainer'type found in buildings near Delhi. 


I have remarked above that the art of tile-work was introduced into India from Persia, where it formed the 
chief decoration of brick buildings for many centuries. { Here also a great variety of style is noticeable in build¬ 
ings of different periods. In general, it may be said that in the earlier examples geometrical designs are used 
and the prevalent colour is blue. This is, for instance, the case*with the famous Blue Mosque of Tabriz built by , 
Jehan Shah (1437-68) and with the Masjid-Lmaidaii at Kashan of the 13th or 14th century, I may note here 
that the Persian term kashi by which tile-work and faience in general is indicated, not only in Persia but also in 
Northern India, is derived from the name of the last mentioned town, Kashan in Irak. 

It is interesting that in the earliest Indian tile-work, that of Multan, also the colours are blue imd White and 
the patterns exclusively geometrical . 

Another famous example of early tile-work is the Gor-i-Amir, “the Grave of the Chief,” i.e. the Mausoleum 
of the Great Timur built in his capital Samarkand in A.D. 1370. It was constructed by Persian artisans and 
under an architect, Muhammad ibn Mahmud of Isfahan, who is mentioned by name in one of the inscriptions on 
the edifice. The high drum and melon-shaped dome are dad with glazed bricks of dark blue, light blue and 
white. The courtyard is decorated with faience mosaics of a different style, similar to those found on Persian 
monuments of the beginning of the 15th century and probably executed abput that time. 

The tile-work of Delhi and Lahore is evidently derived from a later type of Persian faUsnce, namely that 
which was in vogue in the 16th and 3 7th century under the great rulers of the Safavi dynasty (A. D. 1502-1736) who 
were contemporaneous with the Great Moghuls of India. As early as the 15th century examples of this style of 
kashi work occur on Persian buildings. Sarre reproduces a piece of faience mosaic which he acquired at Teheran, 
but which was said to originate from the famous Mosque t>f Imam Riza at Meshed (Mashad). This specimen is 
similar in design to Lahore tile work and has the same schedtepf colour including crimson. The mosque of 
Meshed is said to be contemporaneous with the Blue Mosque of Tabriz, but some portions were added by the 
rulers of the Safavin house. • 

The Persian section of the M usee du Louvfe con tains a ‘ ‘ plaque de faience de rev&ement * • originatingfrom 
a mosque at Tauris of the i$th century./ This}:speqtm^b, X^^hfl^tsvexacdy -:daie -.ibnriSra* ' 

work of Lahore. It contains a fragmentaryArabicihsertpripn^in W|iite tot^rsintedaee^ wh^ \ 

stalks of turquoise blue on a dark-blue background. * ilite 'iuteresdttghqte di of 

Persian tile-mosaic and the earlier work of the with letters arid ornaments in 

relief, turquoise blue on a ground of white-and-gql<i ; , 

A building of exceptional interest in thehMhT ; pit^-ife'<^601^0:1011 •the 
ud-Din at Ardebil in Azerbaijan, half-way bet^en the'^ volcano Safral&n Dagk. Shaikh 

Safi, the progenitor of the Safavin house lived in the 4th century. The by jhis 

son contains not only the Saint’s grave, but also $f 'listail the : 

Abbas the Great (1587-1629) the Persian kirigs were buried at Kum^buf Milltcgardtxlt^ 

as their national sanctuary. The tile-work was commenced in thfe 16th century and -complet^ . 

(1642-1667), and therefore coincides with the great periodof thk 

* MutftHt'a 2nd od. 1HHV, Pl>. MOTf, ntul lUoubaiaiin, Pruy. An. Sue., H*Hpa}/U\r lH7%, p< 12, 

♦ Tlw fuU«»wityr objwrvtfcUdn* regarding Permit tile-wurk are largely derived from PrMrtoh 3 irre* m xumttgatat y«*»k ■» i ‘f flt*e' V’ 
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• circul^r in plan and Surmounted with a flat dome—is , 

• > iaccd^ witlh: is tjuite different from that of the Moghul period 

: : ; -. -:. ; -The'-deboratlpit.- of ■ i 3 ie prayer room also differs from 

Ih^-Mpgl^ Ifir^ Black and darkgreen, not found in I ndia, are prominent 

Thp ^ howeveH ^hich was built in the reign of Abbas 11. and completed in A. I). 1647-48, 

/. i»re<^dedbyim^ with faience mosaics closely related *b those 

found \qp light-coloured flower stalks interlaced with 

amheakiues on a dark grbuhd, The in^ with slim spiral tendrils 

bn a ground is Surmounted by i frieze pf rectaii^ with a stalactite decoration above. In these 

pariels |he iwabesqtie disappears ^most completely; and in their srtead we find the flower-stalk mostly issuing from 
a vase and filling the arched area ofthe panel. These roimded vases are likewise conventionalized and have a 
foot in the shape of a pointed leaf resembling a Persian palmette. These are derived from Chinese examples 
and are found in Persian art from the middle of the 16th century, also on carpets of the period- -^the so-called 
vasjf-carpets.” (Sarre), We have noticed above that such flower-vases form a common feature on the tile mosaics 
of Lahore. Sarre remarks that Chinese influence makes i tself felt in Persian art from the 16th century on ward— 
in ceramic art, in carped jand in miimture painting, ♦ 

It is not a little curious that on the same gate of the mosque of Ardebil we find a panel in which the Chinese 
vase is placed between two peacocks^a device which, as Sarre observes, is very frequent in Byzantine art. 1 
may add thatitisalsoverycommon in Hindu sculptures of the Western Himalaya, especially on the canned 
fountain-stones of Chamba State, but-r-strange to say—in I ndian tile-work it does not occur. 

• An inscription bn the gate of Shaikh Safi’s mausoleum mentions the name of Juhibn Isfahani as the arch¬ 
itect of the building. At Isfahan, the capital of the Safavin kings, we find several more examples of that fainece 
decoration which rose to such prominence during their reign. The mosque of Shaikh Lutf-ullah, situated on the 
east side 6f the famous Maidari, was built under Shall Abbas in the beginning of the 17th century. The entrance 
gate resembles that of the Mausoleum 6f Ardebil, but is only partly decorated with real mosaics. “ Only the 
upper portion of the niche ” Sarre remarks; “ with the stalactite vault and the inscription band shines in the 
brilliant colour of : the fafonce mosaics, contrasting strongly with the faint colours of the [square] tiles beneath 
which were first glazed and subsequently painted.’* 

In the Madrasah Madard-Shahor “ College of the Queen-Mother ” situated on the east side of the Chahar 
Bagh at lidahan We find also mostly square tiles side by side with faience mosaics. It was built in A.D. 1710 by 
Shah H usain in memory of his mother, and consequently is one of the latest examples of decorative tile-work 
found in Persia. ^ ..." | :< * *• 7, % 

The growing use of square tiles during the 17th century was evidently due to the greater facility of this 
proc£dd compared with the laborious, but much more effective art of tile-mosaic, in which each piece had to be 
cut to its proper ihapb. • T therefore, marks a decided degeneration, though an attempt was made 

to imitate irt thescpatetilea^ old mosaics. 

It Is noteworthy tiiat in thelatest examples of Indian tile-work also we find the faience mosaics replaced by 
square tiles. This is; for instance, the case with the mosque of Begampura near Lahore which was built by Zakariyya 
Khan, surftamed Khan Bahadur, the Governor of the Punjab under Muhammad Shah. It seems, therefore, that 
throughout its history the Ihdi^ art df tile decoration has closely followed the examples furnished by, Iran. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 
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« 

II. TUB LAHORE FORT. 

Tin' palace of the Great-Moghuls at Lahore does not enjoy as great a celebrity as those of Agra, r'atehpur 
Sikri and Delhi. Ji should be remembered that Lahore, was only a secondary capital of the Moghul empire. In 
the 18th ceiiLury it was hardly used as a royal residence, though we may assume that. the. governors of the Punjab 
resided in it., From the time of the Afghan invasions the kino <>f Delhi lost, all influence in this province. For 
a short period the splendour of sovereignty was revived within the ancient walls, when Ranjit Singh united the 
scattered Sikh forces in his powerful hand and made Lahore his capital (1799). The death of the Lion of Lahore 
(1S39) was soon followed by the annexation of the Punjab (1840) and from that time the Fort was ga masoned by 
British troops. 

Though most people will agree with Bernier that the palace of Lahore does not display the same magnifi¬ 
cence as those of Agra and Delhi, it possesses no small amount of interest both architectural and historical. 
Whereas the Delhi palace was entirely built on one plan and at one lime and consequently excels by unity and 
dearness oi composition, it does not exhibit that curious variety of style noticeable in the Lahore buildings, 
which were commenced by Akbar, continued by Jehangir and completed by Shah Jehan, and which comprise a 
few remnants of the ephemeral Sikh rule. 

The early Moghul edifices built of profusely sculptured red sandstone are distinguished by features of Hindu 
architecture such as brackets with figures of elephants and lions, and friezes of peacocks -which are character¬ 
istic of tlk: tolerant, rule of Akbar and Jehangir. The magnificent Shah Jehan indulged in the use of white 
marble adorned in the Tuscan fashion with floral designs of agate cornelian and lapis lazuli. 

The only portion of the Fort which may be ascribed to Aurangzeb is the gate facing tin* Hazuri Bagh and 
the Badshahi Masjid or Imperial Mosque which was built by the same emperor. 1 The later Moghuls do not 
seeyi to have contributed to the Lahore palace. The few additions due to Ranjit Singh and his short-reigned 
successors are easily recognizable by their gaudy and barbaric splendour. It must, however, be admitted that, 
tlniugh their attempts at embellishing the Moghul palace have had the contrary effect, there is here* no evidence 
of that vandalism which in the days of Sikh rule spoiled so many a venerable monument in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore. 

The historical associations of the Lahore Fort will be best remembered ill the course of a detailed account 
of the various buildings which it contains. But first it will be necessary to review the literary sources from which 
we derive our knowledge. 

The European travellers who had occasion to visit Lahore in the course of the 17th century do not contribute 
much to our knowledge of the Moghul palace and its buildings. In general their notes on Lahore are lamentably 
brief, as compared with what we know from the same source regarding the Delhi and Agra forts. It is true, that 
William Finch who spent several months of the years 1610 and 1611 at Lahore devotes some pages to a des¬ 
cription of this city in which the palace is treated with considerable detail.- But bis account does not convey a 
/dear idea of the various courts (most of which are no longer traceable) and of their relative position. Finch 
dwells 011 certain pictures representing Jehangir, with his ancestors and nobles among which hr notes a picture 
of Chrisi.and one of the Virgin Mary. These pictures have.— wrongly 1 believe been identified with the tile 
mosaics which are edited in the present paper. 

In the course of my article J shall have occasion to revert to this question. Here ii will be sufficient to add 
that Finch’s description of the city of Lahore and of the palace which it contains has been copied first by 
Joannes de Last (in Latin translation) and subsequently by Sir Thomas Herbert, by the latter in an abbreviated 
and partly corrupted form. Thevenot in his turn seems to have copied Herbert. 51 From these two authors it 

* 1 Tlk* pavilion Wnow 11 a* Niiiilrifch ha* live 11 iiM-rib^l io .Vuriumzeb, l*ui- without authority. Sir p. 11 . 

‘- 1 Puraftax hi* pilyrimr*, Vol. IV, pp fiSi IT Kiuch arrived at Lahore on the Ith February Iflio ip. fil) ami way there Mill on Mir I 7 tli .May KUO (p. oK) 

3 Jimmies de l)e im [>/•>'in Ma>jn. Sfonuli*Jndia wra cutHmantariti* r rarits nonge-sfus. Lnirdurii llatavormn (Limit u) )0;i| T. Herbert, 

itcar/t travel* inlu Africa and Axiu lit*- ttxpmilfp d fieri fun a the finn tuts , if Per* in and tndo.'tnnf. Loiwb'ii WHS. The Traci* *>f Muutifur 

dt i Thrvenol into the Levant. London H!n7. furl ti l. p. 00 . Laid’ ( Lihoro p. 110 ) in ipiotintf Herbert, wronj.ly say* that the latter visited Laliori: 

in UiiO. The truLh is that Herbert never visited Lahore, at ail. 
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vvoiilv] ;l|>(KM i* as if the Port of Lahore had twelve gates, throe on the side of the town and nine towards the 
country. hut a perusal of the corresponding passage of Finch will show that in speaking of "“the castle* he 
means the foftified city. Ihc twelve gates in question are consequently the city gates which are preserved, some 
in name alone, up to the present day. 1 

Manucci who was settled at Lahore for some time as a successful “ Farangi doctor” has left us a chapter on 
the origin and description of that city, hut does not include the palace in his account. Lise where he makes 
occasional mention of the Lahore Fort, but considering his opportunities, the information he supp ligjjLg * 
remarkably futile. 

P ram;(/is Bernier. 2 the physician of Aurangzeb, who has left us such an accurate and lively description of 
the Delhi palace, despatches that of Lahore in only a few lines, though he stayed for more than two months in 
this town on his way to Kashmir (1683). Taverner* gives nothing but a resume of Bernier s account of the 
capital of the Punjab. 

1 he narratives of the European writers who visited Lahore during the Sikh period are hardly more satisfac¬ 
tory. Dr. J. M. Honigbcrge.r 1 who resided at Lahore as physician of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and must have 
known the locality very well, has published a view of the citadel of Lahore? to which is added a brief explanatory 
note with the names of some of the buildings in and around the Fort. The traveller William Moorcroft 5 who 
viewed the city of Lahore oil the 13th May 1820 under the guidance of the Governor Faqir Nur-ud-Din, devotes 
a page to the Port in which he gives a general idea of the aspect of the palace during Sikh rule. “ Ranjit 
Singh,” he says, “has cleared away some* of the rubbish, and has repaired or refitted some of the ruined build- 
ings of Jehangir and Shah-jehan ; but his alterations have? not always been made with good feeling or taste.” 
He was the first to notice the tile decoration on the Fort wall. 

I may note here that we possess an excellent map of the Lahore-: Fori in the Sikh period. The original 
which belonged to the late Faqir (Jamr ud-Din, son of Faqir Nur-ud Din just mentioned, has been copied and 
reproduced several times. r * • 

Jt is strange that, even since the British occupation afforded better opportunities for the study of the Lahore 
palace, the subject has received so little attention, Mr. J. I L Thornton 7 included a brief description of the Fort 
in his handy guide hook of Lahore. He fully recognized the importance of the tile decoration on the Fort wall 
as by far the most remarkable feature of the palace. But for the rest his account, which is mainly based on local 
tradition, is insufficient both as regards the architecture and history of the buildings. 

Muhammad Latif 8 in his work on the antiquities of Lahore adds very little to Mr. Thornton's description. 
He consulted it is true -native historians, but did not utilize them to the extent he might have done. In quot- 
ing Sir Thomas Herbert, he changed both spelling and wording of the passage and drew wrong conclusions from 
it. In jehangir’s inscription in the Fort, he read the year as A. 11 . 1007 instead of 1027. # 

It is gratifying that, whereas the narratives of European travellers and writers fail to do justice to the Lahore 
palace, we possess some very full and remarkably accurate notices in the works of Muhammadan historians of 
the 17th century. 1 note particularly the Hudshah Naniah by Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid and the ‘Amal-i-salih by 
Muhammad Salih. Both these authors were citizens of Lahore. The passages relating to the Lahore Fort from 
from these and other works have been collected and discussed with much judgment by Mmilwi Nur Bakhsh in an 
able paper published in the first Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India.* 1 In the light of those 
contemporaneous accounts several statements of later writers have had to he corrected or modified. 

1 he researches of Nur Bakhsh have enabled us to make a clear distinction between the early Moghul build¬ 
ings raised by Akbar and Jehangir and those added by Shah [chan. ** 

I be fort contains two Persian inscriptions, relating to these two building periods. One, dated in the.twelfth 
year of (ehangirs reign or A.H. 1027 (A.I). 1617-18) records the completion of the early Moghul palace by 
Mn'mur Khan. It has been rendered: “In the twelfth year of the blessed accession of His Imperial Majesty, 
the shadow of God, a Solomon in dignity, a. Kayonvrs in state, an Alexander in arms, the asylum of the 
( aliphatc, the Emperor Nur-ud-Din Jehangir, the so of the Emperor Jalal-ud Din Akbar, the Champion of the 
Faith, corresponding to ATI. 1^7 [A.D. 16.7-18], Unbuilding of this auspicious palace was completed under 

' SUwwt,i ' S(on * Vw 11 »* ,sr ’’ < r - u ' ir > 2 : Au^rdU m Hi) Voi. 11 ,, trn. , w , (lw * im) v®i n « 84 

* mts m (Vienna ISA!) |»p. 5M f. Enylndi l-nmsl: Thirty*jhe year# in the. East (Ijondon 1852) Vui 1p. Ji»» ’ 1 ’ ' 

" .Moore r«»fl and O Tttlttck, Travels in the Himalayan provinces of Hindustan and the Punjab ete. (London 1841) Vol I n \fU 
in of Main*nnl Monument*, Journal nf Indian Art, 


(London 1841) Vol. Ip. 104. 

Irt. Vol. VJ (1896). Mu, J ttofMph, and drum,,,, ,.f kutariaa! Mldin Loudon JHHfi) 
No. 77. Tlw plan wan traced in 1888 in Major Cole’* Office. ' 

' L'thnrtt f Lahore 187(1) |»p. * Lahore ; its history, architectural remains and antiquities (Lahore I H\m pp, 13U-JU7 

Annual Jicport JitOSi’OH (Calcutta 1904) pp. 218-224. * 
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quadrangle of the l.>iw r in-i-‘amrn which measured 730 by 460 feet and was enclosed on four sides by a range of 

the superintendence of his most humble disciple and slave.the devoted servant Ma'mur Khan." « 

The second inscription painted over the Elephant (Sate (1 lathi Pol) is dated in the fourth year of Shah 
Jehan or A.H. 1041 (A.D. 1631-32) and contains die praise of the Shah Burj or Royal l ower completed in that 
year by ‘Abdul Karim. It runs as follows : *, 

“ The king, a Jamshed in dignity, a Solomon in grandeur. a Saturn in state,” 

# “ Who has carried the banners of his glory beyond the sky and the sun," 

‘‘‘The second -Lord of Constellation , 1 Shah Jehan, to whom in justice and generosity Natisherwan is no 
equal nor Afredun a peer,” 

“ Ordered a .Royal 'Power (Shah Burj) to be erected which for its immense, height” 

“ Is like the Divine Throne beyond imagination and conception.” 

“ In purity, height, elegance and airiness, such a tower ” 

“ Has never appeared from the castle of the sky nor will." 

“ The sincere servant and faithful disciple, ‘Abdul Karim,” 

# “ After the completion of the building devised this date ; ” 

“ For ever like the fortune of this king, a Jamshed in arms,” 

“ May this auspicious lofty tower remain safe from destruction ! ” 

“A.H. 1041, the 4th year of the Accession.” 2 

Nur Bakhsli has rightly pointed out that this Shah Burj is no other than the Saman Burj which occupies the 
north-west corner of the Fort. This is evident from the very accurate description of this pari of the palace by 
‘Abdul Hamid in bis Badshah Namah. The assumption that the inscription refers to some other tower which 
has disappeared is, therefore, to be rejected. 

The plan of the Shah Burj had been executed by Yam inn-d daulah Asif Khan who had been appointed 
'governor of Lahore in the year 1625. Besides this building Shah Jehan erected the large hall of the Diwan i 
‘amin, for which he had issued orders in the first year of his reign. 

Muhammad Salih mentions that in 1633 Shah Jehan ordered the construction of a new Cihusbkhanah and 
Khwabgah under the supervision of Wa/j’r Khan, the Physician and Governor of Lahore:, whose name is best 
known in connection with the magnificent mosque which he founded in that city. 

We read again in the Badshah Namah that in November JO4.J the Emperor inspected a marble edifice over 
looking the river Ravi which has recently been completed and was probably one of the two buildings ordered 
eleven years before. 1 presume that it is the same as the marble pavilion known as Chholi Khwabgah. 

• It will be seen from the published plan that, the Lahore Fort has roughly the shape of a rectangle measuring 
1250 by i too feet. The main gates are in the centre of the west and east walls, A glance at the plan will show' 
that the orientation of the western gate is not in agreement with that of the Fort and the buildings which it con¬ 
tains. The position of the gate is evidently determined by that of the Hazuri Bagh enclosure which in its turn 
must have been built in connection with the Imperial Mosque or Badshahi Masjid of Aurangzeb. There can be¬ 
little doubt that the Hazuri Bagli enclosure was constructed as a font-court to the Mosque, and at the same time 
as a link between the Mosque and the palace. Latif may be right in saying that originally it served the purpose 
of a sarai and was only made into a garden by Ranjit Singh. The well-known baradari in the centre, built from 
the spoils of Muhammadan tombs, is certainly a monument of the famous Sikh soldier king who often held his 
durbar in it. 8 

Latif calls the western gate to the Fort the Akbari Durwazah and asserts that it was built, by and named 
sifter the Emperor Akbar. But from what has been remarked above it follows that this gate cannot be anterior to 
the Imperial Mosque which was built in A.l). 1673. The style also points to some such date. The name 
Hazuri B?igh Durwazah seems, therefore, more appropriate. The eastern gate which leads into the* City is called 
Masti Durwazah or “Gate of Intoxication.” 

Since the British occupation both the main gates have been bricked up, and sole access to the fortress is 
gained through a postern dating from the year 1853, behind which rises the gorgeously decorated 1 lathi Pol or 
Elephant Gate which will be fully noted in the sequel. It once formed a private entrance m the apartments 
occupied by the emperor and his ladies. At present a ramp of modern military construction leads along the hack 
of tfie Moti Masjid to the centre of the Fort. 

From the so-called Akbari Durwazah a curiously twisted passage led up to the western entrance of the great 

1 SaUib-i-Qiniii i.ti. One born under art atwproioun con j motion of Jupiter and Venus; a fortunate and ijivinoiblo kiit". It is tin; lilk* of Amir Timur. Tim 

Emperor Shah Jebftn i# oulitlod Saliifo-i-Qiran-i-Saui i.e. tUo aoootid Amir Timur. 

* Public inscription* at Lahore, J.A.&.J}., Vol. XXVII, pp. 8J0,1*12; Lahore, p. 121. a Uoni^borgcr. <>p. ril. 580 Mo. 8. 
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v, utile ! chamber s with central gateways on thr west, smith and east sides, Ol this hirer cloister nothing now 
remain-, except I he iinie court in from of the Pearl Mosque. The front-wall of this court kfrmed part of the 
w• a d.it* <>! Thf large enclosure, and still conveys sumo idea of its appearance. Its destruction lor military p ur 
p.nse.-, is the more to he deplored in the antiquarian, as this arcade must have been one of the oldest portions of 
i.!e* Lahore Palace. There is reason to suppose, as Nur Bakhsh has pointed mit. that it existed already in <he 
n-ign of Akhar, as the number of hays shown on the map ol the Sikh period very closely agrees with that of 114 
mentioned by A 1 Pm damn m Ins account ol the celebration oi the New Years day by Akhar on the 

0 ** 

I kcember. 1 5S;. 

Uvrr the entrance to the little court-yard just nolerl we find a white marble slab with the inscription of 
(olwmgu which records the completion oi the palace in A,I). 1617-1S by Ma‘mur Khan. Ibis inscription—it 
should lx. noted does not refer to the construction of the Pearl Mosque, as l.atil seems to assume. J he term 
tumliti khauah literally “ Mouse of Foriunc " denotes a palace and not a mosque. The palace in question con¬ 
sisted evidently of the large quadrangle of the 1 )iwan-i■'ainii) constructed hv Akhar and the smaller square 
adjoining it to the north which is now usually designated as the quadrangle of Jehangir. I hese are no doubt the 
two courts, mentioned by Sir Thomas Herbert, “pointing out two wayeR ; one to the King’s Durbar and Jarnco 
| where bee daily shevves himselfe unto his people) the other to the Devon-Kawn or great Mall (where* every eve 
from eight to eleven lie discourses with his Umhravcs.)" 1 

'The open pillared hall which projects into the large court from the centre of the north side is the Diwan-i- 
‘amm. It has been noted above that this building is due to Shall Jehan, who ordered iLs construction in the first 
year of his reign at the same time with dial of a similar edifice in the Agra Tort. 1 he Court chronicler Mulla 
‘Abdul Hamid of Lahore states that during the reigns of Akhar ami jehangir the courtiers who attended the 
daily public, audience of the Lmpemr, were protected against rain and sunshine only by means of an awning. 

I tut Shah Johan ordered that a hall of forty pillars should be built in front of the jharoka of the Daulatkhanah- 
i khass o ‘amm. The jharoka phe jartua ol Sir Thomas Herbert!) is the balcony throne on which the Kmpcror* 
made his daily public appearance. 

The forty-pillared hall (the* ten forming the. last row are in reality pilasters) known as Diwaivi *amm must 
appeal to our curiosity as one of the first creations of the magnificent Shall Jehan. But we feel disappointed in 
finding that the whole superstructure as well as the pavement is modern, whilst, the red sandstone shafts do not 
lit. 011 the carved bases. Vet an interesting feature is preserved in the remnants ol a white marble railing which 
once connected the outer row* of pillars. The large plat form on which the hall is raised was enclosed by a second 
railing of red sandstone, of which a large* portion is still (extant. All travellers who have witnessed the daily 
court of the t »real Moghul refer to these railings which separated the different classes ol nobles in attendance. 

After the British occupation the ancient ill rone hall of Shah Jehan was turned into a barrack. The outer 
arch wax s were bricked up and the. building enclosed within a verandah. A few years ago these unsightly 
excrescences have been removed, hut even now this bunvn building, silent and solitary in the midst of a dusty 
barrack-yard is only a skeleton of the imperial hall of Shah Jehan in the days of its splendour when the descend¬ 
ant. of Timur sat on the marble throne, and the hall and the adjoining court hung with banners and tapestry were 
thronged with amirs and raja* in rich attire, the win Je •Hlrring a rare spectacle of kingly magnificence. 

From the back of the edifice just described we overlook the lesser quadrangle apparently known in Sikh 
times as Akbari Mahnll, but generally attributed to Jehangir lr. belongs in any cast.* to the early Moghul period, 
as is obvious from the two rows of buildings along the east and west sides of the quadrangle, which arc distinguished 
by porticoes of red sandstone with broad eaves supported on brackets in which figures of elephants, lions and 
peacock*■» have been introduced. • 

Before leaving the group of early Moghul buildings, w-e note in the centre of the river front a large building 
which on tin map is indicated as Khuao gah, i.e. Sleeping Room. To distinguish it from Shah Jehan^ building 
ol the sail it.* name, it is usually called Bari Khwahgah or (ireaier Sleeping hall. The present building seems to 
belong to the Sikh period and does not possess any ar hiteclural beauty.' It is, however, highly probable that it 
• •rcupms the place ol the Private Audience Mall 01 Diw.m khanah the “ Devonian/’ in which according to 
William Finch the king :->;it t!v first part of the night, commonly from eight to eleven. 

Between the lian' Khwab gab and the buildings used :j: a, Roman Catholic chapel there is a pavilion 
apparently of Sikh origin and now closed in by modern structures. To the west of the Khwab-gall there was a 
similar pavilion now demolished but shown on the old map. Mere it was that Dilip (1 m/go Dhuleep) Singh, the 
1 s ; i 1 <. 1 j. 1 ol i.iu■ Punjab, was born. 

aa . ..., . ,,1 t i.stejMii* n* Brnuur has il» is \r.ibir «,.nm* i-Iik piuni] of nunr “ i " Kroin Uk* Sikh m»|> it. Arouhl appeartluf Maliarnja 

Uanjil Sitnrh ulito used it for his bed-ohambur. 
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The buildings to the west of Jehangir’s Quadrangle form a second group due to his son and successor Shah 
'^jehan. They ane distinguished from the early Moghul palace by a greater costliness of material and richness of 
v decoration, the carved red sandstone: being replaced by white marble inlaid with mosaics of coloured stones. At 
the same time they do not display the grandness of design peculiar to the two large quadrangles of Akbar and 
Jqfrangir and lack the charm of the Hindu element introduced in the earlier buildings. 

Adjoining Jehangirs Quadrangle to the west there is a small court still occupied by a garden which has 
Jately been laid out again in the formal style of the Moghul period. The centre is marked by a marble platform 
which* contains a water reservoir. On this platform there stood in the days of Sikh rule a pavilion (bar ft dart) of 
gilt silver, which is said to have been sold by auction in 1849. To the north of this garden we notice an open 
marble pavilion, indicated on the Sikh map by the name of Khwab-gah. To distinguish it" from the building of 
the same name in Jehangir’s Quadrangle, it is usually designated as Chhoti Khwabgah “the lesser Sleeping* 
room.” This was probably one of the two buildings, the construction of which Shah Johan ordered in A.l). 1633. 
But whether it represents the Ghusl-khanah or the Khwabgah mentioned by Muhammad Salih, it is impossible 
to decide. It is true that in Sikh times it was known by the latter appellation. But the^name may easily hJlvc 
beiftmie changed, since the Moghul emperors and their governors had ceased to occupy the Lahore, palace. 

Looking down from the Khwabgah we notice? at the foot of the Fort wall a ruined structure which on the 
Sikh map is called Arzgah, whereas Mr. Thornton refers to it as “the Arz-begi where the omra or nobles of the 
court assembled in the morning to receive the Emperor s commands.” The term ‘ Arz-hcgi! however, can only 
mean “an officer who reads letters and representations to a king.’* The word ‘arz gah’ appears to be a more 
suitable term. 

The next court is called Khil’at-khanah on the map which indicates that—-in Sikh times at least - distingu¬ 
ished courtiers, nobles and ambassadors were here invested with the robe of honour (Persian khil'at ). On the 
south side of this court were the royal baths ( Ha mmam * i~baihhniti) known in Sikh times by the name of Sheron - 
• vala Uammam on account of the spouts in the shape of lions’ heads, such as still may he seen in Slier Singh’s 
Hammam. On the opposite side there exists a small marble pavilion with Bengali roof now enclosed in the 
quarters of the commanding officer and used as a bath-room. On the Sikh map it is indicated by the name of 
“ Hall of Perfumes,” perhaps a rendering of Khas Khanah. 

We now enter a smaller court, in which we notice a gate of white marble which occupies the centre of its 
southern enclosure. The north-west corner of the square is occupied by an open pavilion which dates from the 
reign of Ranjit Singh and was used by him as a Kackauri or court of justice. Its general appearance is not 
ungraceful, but its Sikh origin is clearly indicated by certain details, such as the combination of white marble and 
red sandstone brackets, and that of marble trellis screens with red sandstone posts (Arabic mntakka) in the orna¬ 
ment railing which is placed on the roof of the building. The curious frescoes on the north wall relating to the 
legend of Krishna are evidently the work of one of Ranjit Singh’s court-painters. 

We have now reached the last court which occupies the north-west corner of the palace and is known by the 
name of Saman Burj. The word saman is an abbreviation of Arabic musamman meaning octagonal. It will be 
noticed that the Shiah Mahall is indeed built 011 a semi-octagonal plan. The appellation Saman Burj, however, 
dates only from the Sikh period, whereas the original name was Shah Burj or Royal Tower. This is evident 
from a passage in the Badshah Namah in which ‘Abdul Hamid gives a very accurate description of the buildings 
now known as Sairian Burj. Thus there cannot be the slightest doubt that the inscription over the 1 lathi Pol. 
which records the completion of the Shah Burj by ‘Abdul Karim in the 4th year of Shah Jehaii’s reign or A.l). 
1631-32, refers to thev.sanie group of buildings. It will be seen in the sequel that the gate over which the inscrip¬ 
tion is placed) provides direct access to the Saman Burj by means of a twisted llighi of su.ps and through the 
; marblt?gateway noticed in the adjourning court-yard. It was the private entrance to the imperial palace. 

In his account of ;the Sj^ah Burj the court chronicler notices first of all the large hall, now known as Slush 
Mahall, which occupies the north side of the square. It was here that in March 1S49 the sovereignty of the 
Punjab was assumed the British Government, as is recorded on a tablet let into the wall. As noticed above, 
it is built on a semi-octagonal plan, its longest side, facing the square, has a row of double pillars of inlaid 
. white marble forming five archWays: surmountedby an cave of the same material. Interiorly the spandrels over 
the arches are decorated ythh fiietra dura which has marvellously escaped the Vandals who have mutilated this 
kincj of work wherever it is found, V The graceful vine pattern over the two outer arches deserves special notice. 

The main room, a rectangular hall of noble dimensions, has a dado of white marble, w hile the upper portion 
?;• i: of the Walls and the ceiling are decorated with a mosaic of glass laid in gypsum which has given the building its 
name of 3 hish Mahall or ‘‘ Pklat^ of Mirrors.” This name— 1 may note--is not mentioned by ‘Abdul Hamid 
.ykrho spekks of the building; simply as a hall (anvityi).. He refers to the. mirror ornamentation under the curious 
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name of "Aleppo tflsts*." It will bo uuiicwl that this decoration belongs to two different epochs. I he eeilmff 
with its prevailing aspect of sulxluctl gilt made undoubtedly part of the original edifice. It is rich without being* 
gaudy. The wall decoration, on the country, is decidedly vulgar, and the introduction ol sherds of blue-and- 
white china hear testimony to a childish taste. It is typical Sikh work and. if any pioof is wanted, note 

that, when a few years ago a part of the glass work was peeled off, the wall beneath was found to lie painted. 

I Jut it appears that this wall painting also dates only hack to Sikh times. 

The roof of the Shish Mahall is encumbered with a curious medley of structures datmgfrom the Sjkk 
period. The small building which occupies the centre of the roof was built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. I he 
rest is said to have been added by Sher Singh, except the pavilion on the south cast corner which is ascribed to 
Nan Nihal Singh. 

Next to the. Shish Mahall, the author of the Badshah Namah notes on the west side of the Shah Burj “a 
pavilion of marble, whose mosaics of cornelian, coral and other precious stones excite the emulation of the work¬ 
shop of Manes." This building is evidently the open pavilion known as Naulakha. I his name so tradition 

he A Is refers to its having cost nine lakhs of rupees. But the £ourt chronicler mentions neither the name 

Naulakha nor the extravagant sum which would account lor it. We may, therefore, assume, that both the name 
and the supposed tradition are comparatively*modern. I presume that they date only as far back as the Sikh 
period. Another tradition " repeated both by l hornton and Latil which ascribes this pavilion to Aurangzcb, 
is also to be rejected on the evidence of the IJadshah Namah. Like the other buildings of the Shah Burj, it be¬ 
longs to the beginning of Shall J chan’s reign, and it will be noticed that the ptetva duvu decoration ot the marble 
dado is entirely in the style of his reign. But the inlay in the panels above the dado is oi a very different type 
and bears a strong resemblance to some ol the work found on the ( j olden 1 cm pie at Amritsar. 1 am, therefore, ^ 
inclined to think that it was added in the days of Ranjit Singh. The painting and mirror work in the wooden 
ceiling is certainly Sikh work. 

Apart from such few additions as have been noted, Sikh rule has not materially interfered w ith the buildings • 
of the Shall Burj ; and from the subsequent military occupation it has suffered less than any other part of the 
port. Thus we have tins interesting corner of Shah Johan's palace still practically in the same condition as it 
was described by his court chronicler. 

If we retrace our steps to the adjourning court and pass through the marble gate noted above, we enter a 
rectangular court-yard which contains a little temple ol the Sikh period. Another gate on the north side of this 
square brings us to the top of a IligliL of stairs which, twice forming a right angle to the left, leads down loathe 
Hath! Pol or Elephant (date. Prom this point we cun conveniently start our survey of the tile decoration which 
covers the west and north fronts of the Fort wall. 
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'standing first on the page should have been 
ppinted as the last lineof the page. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 

By J. PH. VOGEL, PH. I>. 

SU P E R 1 N T E N L> E NT, A R C 11 ;KO LOG IC A L SUR V K Y, N ORTH I .■ K N <; IRC LE. 

• y 

* LI I. THE PICTURED WALL OF LAHORE. 

On the; Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate we notice first of* all the Persian inscription which records the construc¬ 
tion of* the Shah Burj (alias Saman Burj) by Shah Jehan in A.LL 1041 (A.D. 1631). as has been noticed above. 
It is yainted over the gateway and consists of two lines, each of four hemistyehs (misra) % as usual, enclosed with¬ 
in ornamental lines. The spandrels of the intrados are embellished -with raised medallions oi stone inlaid with 
an intricate scrollwork pattern. 

The entire surface round the extrados was once brilliantly decorated with tilework divided into sunk panels 
in the usual fashion. But that in the right hand* spandrel has quite, and that to the lefl has partially disappeared, 
leaving an enormous patch of common plaster. On each side are two panels, placed one over the other and 
enclosed by borders of scrollwork in which /lowers are introduced. The lower panel displays a graceful group 
•of flowers of four different kinds -lilies, narcissi and daffodils. The upper panel shows a vase placed on a flat 
dish and filled with various flowers including well-rendered blue irises. 

The wall adjoining the Hathi Pol is a curtain wall; its length from the gate to the Saman Burj is 40 feet. 
Here we notice at once the remarkable unity of composition combined with a marvellous variety of design, which 
is one of the chid features of this unique wall decoration. Along the whole length of the palace wall there run 
two Cornices at a height of 19 and 51 feel respectively from its foot. Each cornice is underlined by a broad band 
of uniform geometrical design. In the upper band the lines are dark blue (lajvard ), forming a repeat of six- 
pointed stars, the centre of each being marked by a small star of yellow colour. The lower band exhibits a 
svastika design in lines of turquoise blue. In each case the blue main lines are laid between two edges of terra¬ 
cotta,* the intervening spaces being tilled with terra-cotta screens pierced with a checkered design. The upper 
cornice is surmounted by a solid parapet decorated with the usual crenelated (/y uigurah) border. 

• The two coYnices enclose a double row of arched recesses adorned with frescoes which display tulips, poppies 
and other flowers dear to the heart of the Persian poets. Their fading colours contrast with the brightness of the 
tile-mosaics which fill the spandrels. The patterns are geometrical except in one case where we find white herons 
carrying fish (No. 22). 

The arched recesses are of different widths, the narrower ones being divided into two by horizontal bands of 
tilework. In the middle of the lower recesses we notice projecting miniature balcony-windows ( Imkharcha) 
which add grace and variety to the decorated surface. They are continued along the whole length of the palace 
wall, but have suffered a great deal. In some* cases they appear to have been mended with 1 >iLs of bine and-while 
Multani tiles, presumably by the Sikhs. 

The upper recesses are all pierced in the centre with arched openings perhaps meant for loopholes. Between 
these recesses iind the upjier starry band there is a series of rectangular panels of tilework in alternating geometri- 
elil and •floral patterns. These panels have been wantonly disfigured by being pierced with loopholes. Probably 
the Sikhs should be held responsible for this vandalism. 

The Sikhs have left their stamp on this portion of the pictured wall also in the ioYm of bullet marks. For 
these must date the days when the Fort was twice bombarded, the first time in January 1841 on the acces¬ 
sion of Sher Singh, who had to besiege Gulab Singh and his Dogras during five days, and again in September 
1843 on the accession of Dilip Singh, when his minister Mira Singh captured it from the Sindhian vain Sirdars 
who had murdered both Sher Singh and Dhvan Singh. When reading Laiif’s spirited description* of this double 
bombardment, one wonders that anything of the Lahore Fort remained standing at all. That author relates that 
on the occasion of the first siege Sher Singh placet^ some forty marksmen (modiis) on the mittars of the Imperial 
Mosque which at that time was used by the Khalsa as a powder magazine. “ The modus were paid at the rate 
of Rs. 10 tp 20 each, and theit^commanding position enabled them to inflict considerable loss cm the garrison 

1 Lalii', History of the Panjnh 604 ff. Of. Munigbergiir. op, mt. 117 and 120. 
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inside* the Fort, who were unable to reply effectually to their fire, since they commanded every corner of the 
palace with their weapons.” # 

The iufllet- marks of Sher Sindh's mochis are particularly noticeable on the heauliiul frieze of figured panO S 
which run between the two rows of arched recesses just noted and consequently arc placed at about half the 
height of the wall. They arc continued on the west wall of the Saman Hurj and constitute some of the best 
specimens of tile work, as exquisite in design as in colour. Dark blue elephants are most prominent, and the 
action of these massive beasts is ever expressed with singular vigour. How excellent is the elephant rushing 
after a fleeing horseman, its nt ihant leaning back and trying in vain to restrain its fury (No. 9). Several panels 
show scenes of the elephant fight which formed a chief recreation of the Moghul court. 1 he first panel (No. 1) 
adjoining the Hatl)i Pol shows such a scene on a white background. According to prevailing custo^ each of 
the two elephants is mounted by two men, so that the second might at once take the*w ahauts place if the latter - 
as often happened- was pulled down and trampled to death by the opposing-animal . 1 1 he figure jumping be¬ 
tween the two elephants probably tries to separate them by means of two cross-shaped cressets (eharkhi) which 
wtre used to t*nd the combat before either elephant was killed . 2 As to the men who could be more easily replaced, 
no such precaution seemed required. 

On another panel (No. 7) distinguished by a dark-green background, the two elephants, each mounted by 
one driver, have just caught hold of each other. 

The third panel with the well-drawn while horses is not less decorative, though the exact meaning of the 
scene depicted is by no means clear. Possibly the two figures in the centre represent wrestlers and the two 
horsemen umpires or onlookers. Abu-l-fazl a relates that at the*court of Akbar there were " many Persian and 
Turani wrestlers and boxers, clever Mats from Gujrat, and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies • 
from 70 to 450 dam. Every clay two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents are made to them 
on such occasions.” He mentions several by name. 

In general, however, the horses do not display the same vigour and are wanting in spirit and in firmness of 
design (See Nos. 10 and 11). This will be obvious if we compare the elephant and the horse confronting each 
other on No. 12 ; the elephant full of action rushing forward with out stretched trunk and the horse as tame.and 
stiff as if it were made of wood. The horseman also swinging his spear lacks all expression of motion. 

The dromedaries also displayed in some of the panels (Nos. 2. 4, S, etc.) are but poor productions. They fail 
to render the characteristic shape and old-world look of the gaunt denizen of the desert. As spandrel decoration 
we find a dromedary with two men, preceded by a clumsy bird (No. sj ). • 

The stately Hadrian camels, on the contrary, one mounted by a mace-bearer and the other led at leash 
(Nos. 23 and 33), which we notice in tin* same frieze on the Saman Hurj, are very decorative The animal w»th 
its grim mouth and woolly neck is exc. llently drawn. Less successful is the rider who sits rather stiffly in the 
saddle. The fighting bulls (No. 17) also are by no means lacking in spirit. 

We have now reached the northern half of the west wall which forms part of the Saman Hurj. It will be 
noticed that here the tilework has suffered a gr-.it deal more than on the curtain wall first described. This is 
evidently largely due to bad drainage, the water being allowed to How down along the wall from the buildings 
above. At several places a broad grey streak along the whole height of the wall plainly marks the course! of the 
drainage which, wherever it touched a panel of tilework, completely washed out all colour. 

This portion of the west wall displays the harmony between the wall decoration and the position of the 
buildings above. It has five-large arches of which the central one is placed exactly under the pierced marble 
screen of the Naulakha which occupies the centre of the Saman Hurj. The five arches must originally have been 
open, but are now bricked up and provided with unsightly grated windows, the rooms behind being* used /or 
storage of spirits. The spandrels over the large arches are splendidly decorated with winged figures in floating 
garments (Nos. 15. 24 and 31). 'These angels with their variegated wings spread out on both sides of#the head 
are singularly suited for spandrel decoration and-remind one of the winged figures on the feggaiphal arches of 
Imperial Rome. That they represent angels may be interred from Moghul pictures where w?hna ! : 0 'gures simi¬ 
larly yobed administering to the wants of Ibrahim bin Adham, the royal dervish. In one instance (i y 24) the 
angel has captured a blue- coloureddevil with horns and tail, his hands being tied together with a log rope. 
A dark-blue demon armed w ith dub and buckler, yet of a more comic than dangerous appearance, may seen 
in on<* of the smaller spandrels above (I^o. 25). j M 

Another angel (No. 15) holds a tan and is surrounded by winged angel-heads with caps, which are also 
represented in some of the smaller spandrels, where one of them holds a rosary (Nos. 19 and 20). We may 

1 Uurhior, Vopagr*, \ol. U. j* p. 277). 2 Ant-i-Akbari (Ulochuiuiij) Vul. ], j>, 127. s Utitinw Yol. 25# 
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asSume thatthere is sortie connection between these winged heads and the cherubs of Western art. The fan, or *• 
rather the sun-shade. (Persian-or &ftabgir)> is mentioned by Abul Fazl ] among the ensigns of royalty. 
He describes it as being “ of an oval form, a yard in length, and its handle, like that of an umbrella, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious stones.” 

The spandrel over the remaining arch (No. 26) deserves close examination. It is badly damaged **and the 
# subject consequently not apparent at first sight. The white-spotted blue dragon is plainly visible. Over it we 
notice a pair of huge three-coloured wings, but it is obvious that these cannot belong to the dragon, as they are 
turned the wrong way. They must belong to some other animal, the body of which has entirely disappeared. 

*This, I believe, can have been nothing but the fabulous bird Rukh which, as Sindbad the sailor tells us in 
thte Ar^fian Nights, feeds on dragons. Near the dragon’s head there is a confused mass of light green scrolls which 
I take to represent the busby tail of the giant-bird. Its talons of the same green hue will be noticed on the back 
of the dragon. The snaky monster with its four feet helplessly hanging down has the exact appearance of being 
carried up through the air by the winged enemy at whom it seems to snap with its pointed snout. • 

# Under the five large arches are elongated panels of which only two are partially preserved. One (No. 28) 
represents a procession : first an elephant carrying two men, a maJiaut and a standard-bearer, then a group of 
foot soldiers with banners and matchlocks, followed by some horsemen of whom one makes a respectful salam to 
another riding in front of him, and finally a melancholy dog closing the train. The corresponding panel (No. 27) 
has lost nearly all colour, but the design can still be traced. It contains a group of elephants and dromedaries. 

Over the arches are large rectangular panels embellished with rich geometrical mosaics. Among the smaller 
scenes depicted on this side of the Saman Burj we find several horsemen on prancing steeds—one (No. 34) 

* attacking an elephant with his spear, another (No. 30) shooting arrows at a lion, clumsy and badly drawn, in 
whose throat and forehead two bolts are sticking. 

The north-west face of the Saman Burj is the most perfect part of the pictured wall of Lahore. It is well 
preserved, except where injured by a drain on the left hand side, and contains three large arches of which the 
central one appears originally to have been an open window. The spandrels are gracefully decorated with a 
sctoll pattern on a dark-blue background. 

Beneath this arch there is one of the finest and most remarkable scenes: four horsemen playing polo (No. 38). 
The right hand side of this beautiful panel is badly injured, even the brickwork beneath the plaster having be¬ 
come exposed. But as it is symmetrical, we can restore the missing portion. The goals, marked by a pair of 
upright slabs, are shown on both sides. The birds flying over the horsemen are evidently purely decorative, like 
the flowers and the foliage shown all over the panel. 

• It is Well-known that the noble game of polo or chaugan , as it is caljed in Persian, was not less popular in 
Muhammadan India than in other parts of Asia. Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, one of the earliest Moslim rulers of 
Hindustan was killed while playing polo at Lahore (A. D. 1210). It is also mentioned in the days of Sikandar 
Lodi. 

Akbar is said to have been particularly fond of this game and to have even played it at night with fire balls. 
Abul-fazl 2 gives an account of the game as it was played in those days, but winds up by saying: “ It is impos¬ 
sible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as I am, I can say but little about it.” 

■ / Even the effeminate Muhammad Shah is said in his youth to have been fond of hunting and of the sport 
now known as polo. 3 

■ Under the two side-arches we find two oblong panels (No. 39). identical in design, representing a spirited 
group of four camels of which the two in the centre are engaged in a fierce fight, while the two others are led by 
attendants. This camel-fight, as will be shown beneath, is also to be classed among the entertainments of the 


Moghul Court, 4 

The spandrels (Nos. 40 and 42) contain angel figures not less magnificent thaif* those on the west wall; but 
here each iscdfl^ig a fen and a lamb, while a horned demon head is shown over the key of the arch. The 
remaining space is filled with “ Chinese ” clouds, such as are also found in the pietra-dura decoration of the 

Over the. arches are large rectangular panels with graceful scrolls in turquoise blue and white alternating 
witjftcrimson and white flowers. Among the smaller panels we notice t Wo yellow lions chasing deer (Nos. 41 and 
43), moiunted elephants (Nps, 44 and 45) and Ranting horses (No. 36). On one (No. 37) two combatants are 
arfaed with sword and^ shield Such gladiators (Persian shamsher-baz) are duly noticed by Abul-fazl 5 among 
o )th» sery^ritst of the Ctntrti ; 

. V $Qj pbUeXX,flg.3., *MibiUibari (troiwl. Bloohnuuin) p. US. * Utif, Buiorg, p. Sift. 

' (inns). Bloohmnnn) p. 143. 6 Ibidtm p. 262. 
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THE LAHORE FORT. 

We now reach the north wall of the Sarnan Burj which supports the hack wall of the Shish Mahall or Palace 
of Mirrors. Owing to the action of the water (lowing down from the gutters above, the decoration on this side 
of the wall has suffered irreparable damage. The large arch in the centre has been bricked up and the tile- 
mosaics have entirely disappeared. In the spandrels they consisted evidently of scrollwork, while the oblong 
panel beneath, though void of all colour, still retains its design plainly marked in the plaster: a row of seveft 
flower-vases of various shapes alternating with (lower-stalks. 

On a line with this panel we have two long panels, one (No. 47) showing an elephant-fight in which the 
elephants, each mounted by one mahaut , are evidently being urged on by footmen armed with charkhis . The 
other (No. 46) shows some men leading two antelopes at leash. Bernier 1 mentions tame antelopes among the r * 
animals which took part fn the daily review before the Hall of Public Audience. He says that they vltore also 
made to light each other, and that Shah Julian used still to amuse himself with this kind of sport in his old age 
when he was kept a prisoner in the Agar Fort, It is related of Jchangir that he had a pet antelope called Raj, 
and.that after its death, which took place in the second year of his reign, the Emperor ordered a monument to 
be raised over its remains with a life size, statue of the animal and a stone slab bearing the following inscription 
in Persian : “ In this delightful spot an antelope was caught by the Emperor Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jehangir, 
which, in the space of a month, became entirely tame and was considered the best of all the royal antelopes.” 2 

On this side of the Saman Burj should also be noticed eight panels, each containing two standing figures, 
evidently satellites of the Imperial Court. In one of these panels (No. 48) the first man holds a fly-whisk, which 
from early times has been considered an emblem of royalty in India. 3 'The other carries a curved sword in a 
scabbard. The two figures in green robes (No. 49) must represent Maulawis. Each of them holds a tablet with 
an Arabic text. One reads: (j V *Y\\ “God is sufficient” and the other “ God is great and 

victorious.” On a third panel (No. 50) two servants carry a vase of flowers and a dish of pomegranates. 

The north-east face of the Saman Burj corresponds to that on the north-west, and is decorated with mosaics 
of the same pattern. We notice, however, that the arched recess in the centre is painted and, therefore/must 
have been originally closed. It is now provided with a modern window secured by means of iron bars and 
nettings. Instead of the elephants on the north-east wall we have here two men blowing trumpets (No. yi). 
These are probably the instruments which used to be played in the Naqar Khanah and of which Bernier 4 gives 
the following description. - - 

“C est le lieu on sent les Troinpcttcs, ou plutot les Hambois cl les Tymbales qui jouent ensemble de concert a 
ccrtaines heures du jour et de la unit; mais e'est un concert bieu et range aux oreilles dun Europ6en nouveau 
venu qui n'y est pas encore aecoutume, car il y a quelquefois dix ou douze de ces Hautbois, et autant de Tyinbales, 
qui donnent tout d'un roup, et i! y a tel Hautbois, celuy qu’on appelle Kama, qui est long d'une briisse ct dcmi£, 
et qui n’a pas inoins d un pied d’ouverture par le has, corame il y a dcs Tymbales de cuivre ou de fer, qui n’ont 
pas moins dune brasse de diametre ; jugez dda du tintamare que cela doit lain;; en verite cette Musique dans le 
commencement me penetroit et metourdissoit tellement qu’elle m’&oit insuportable : neantmoins, je ne sais ce que 
ne fait point l'accoAtuniancc ; il y a deja longtemps que je la trouve trds-agreable, et la nuit principalement que je 
1 ' entens de loin dans mon lit tie dessus ma terrassc, ellc me semble avoir qudque chose de grave, de Majestueux, 
et de fort: mdodieux.” 

From this point we start our review of the long wall which forms the north side of the palace. It is divided , 
by four projecting octagonal towers, of which the two larger are placed at the corners of the square called 
Khil’at Khanah, whilst the two smaller occupy the corners of Jehangir’s Quadrangle and form part of the buildings 
ascribed to that Emperor. On the map of the Sikh period the two large towers are called Kala Burj and Lai 
Burj, i.e. the Black and the Red Tower. % . * 

It will be seen that in general the tile-mosaics on the north wall of the palace are in a far less satisfactory 
state of preservation than those on the west wall. The portion between the Saman Burj and the first octagonal 
turret has five large arches, the spandrels of which—except the central one—are decorated with winged 

figures (Nos. 55 and 58) of the same type as those found on tlje Saman Burj. Here also is a panel with two 
standing figures (No. 52), of which the first waves a handkerchief, whilst the second holds a large non-descript 
object resembling a quiver under his right arm. 

On the upper portion of the wall we notice some rectangular panels with similar figures of imperial foottpen, 
but here each panel contains only a single figure. The objects they carry are, in.one instance, a well-drawn 
candle-stick (No. 53) and in the other a vase of (lowers (No. 54). It will be seen that such single-figured panels 

1 Hornier, Vovtii/es Vnl. I, ]>. liliO mid 11 |i. -t<2. Cobttbtbfr's Mil-ion pp. 100 sind 262. s Elliot, llixtory of India Vol. tl pp. 302 f. Lfttif, Lahore, p, 46. 

Tito word rhattri (vultfo eAi none) ir ilerivM from Sanskrit rkamam itliirh i* a derivation from chamara nicuiriii# “n yak “ (Aojt j/runniamt), The fly-whlttk in 
mnd<- «f i.lm ‘nil of thi* .uiimal. 4 Hornier, Voyages Vol. U, pj». 98 f. Constable's edition p. 2tt0. Cf. Mn-i-JkbMi (Vloohmaim) pp. 60 f. end pp. 6111. 
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v^;:';dccur ; :all along the notthwaE 

/The figure with the candle-stick is of unusual interest, because it reminds us of a passage in the Aind- 

• Akbari * which jccurs in the chapter 44 On lliummations. M 

•‘ Eyery afternoon, one,before sunset, his Majesty, if on horseback, alights, or if steeping, lie is 
awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
lys heart. And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles, on twelve candle-sticks of gold and 
silver*and bring them before his Majesty* when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his. hand, sings a 

• variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a prayer for the continuance of this 
auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 

j-ertewed light ” 

No^ the “ singer of sweet melodies with a candle in his hand, 11 as shown on the picture ■illustrating this scene 
in* Blpdunann's translation (plate VI), closely resembles the candle-bearer on the Fort wall. 

Other subjects treated here with great ability are richly caparisoned horses, either led by a groom or mounted 
by a horseman sword in hand, who is preceded by a forerunner carrying a triangular banner (Nos. 56 and 59). 
Or we find an elephant with lifted trunk on which two men are seated-—a mahaut armed with his crook ami a 
standard-bearer perched on the hind-quarters of the animal, while a footman with a charkhi walks in front 
(No. 57). These scenes remind us of Bernier’s 2 description of the review which daily took place before the 
Emperor when he sat in state in the Public Audience Hall 

“ Pendant une heure et demie ou environ que dure cette Assemble, le Roy se divertit a voir passer devant 
soy uri certain nombre des plus beaux chevaux de ses Escuries, pour savoir s'ils sont bien traitez et en bon estat. 
11 fait le mesme d’ un certain nombre d’Elefans qu’il fait aussi passer devant soy; leur sale et vilain coq>s est 
alors bien lavd et bien net, et peint en noir comme de 1’cncre, hormis qu’ils ont deux grosses rayes de peinture 
* rouge qui duhaut de la teste leur d^cendent vers la Trompe oil elles sc joignent: Ces Elefans ont aussi pour lors 
• quelque belle couverture en broderie avec deux clochettes d’argent qui leur pendent des deux c6tez, attaches 

■ aux deux bouts d’une grosse chaine d’argent qui leur passe par dessus le dos ; de certaines queues de vaches du 
grand Tibet blanches et fort cheres qui leur pendent aux orcilles comme de grandes moustaches ; et deux petits 
Elefans hien parez se tiennent a leurs c6tez comme s’ils dtoient leurs Esclaves et destinez pour les servir. Ces 
grands Colosses, comme s’ils 6toient glorieux de se voir ainsi magnifiquement ornez et accompagnez marchent 
gravement, et lors qu’ils sont arrivez devant le Roy, le Conducteur qui est assis sur leurs 4paules avec un crochet 
de fer £ la main, les picque, les talonne, leur parle, et leur fait incliner un genou, lever la trompe en l’air, et faire 
une espcce de hurlement, que le peuple prend pour un Taslim ou Salut bien cens&” 

The wall surface between the first and second octagonal tower—the Kala Burj and Lai Burj—is almost void 
of colour decoration, and whatever traces of it may have remained, are now concealed under modern plaster. 
Orrder the lower cornice, however, we notice some square panels, in which segments of dark-blue and yellow 
have been inlaid in a raised terra-cotta frame of geometrical design. It is noteworthy that such mosaics in relief, 
reminding one of the old Multan tilework, are only found on the north wall of the Lahore Fort. The only 
figured panels are four spandrels, each containing a pair of blue cranes flying (No. 61) beneath the lower cornice, 
and above it some small spandrels with angels, cherubs and lions (Nos.. 62, 63 and 64). It is surprising to find 
in a similar panel (No. 60) a bird which can be nothing but an ostrich. Jehangir’s interest in strange animals 
may perhaps account for the occurrence of this long-legged denizen of South Africa on the wall of the Lahore 

• Fort, Oh the top of this portion of the Fort wall we find a curious parapet of brickwork placed on both sides 
of the small marble pavilion and retaining remnants of tile decoration. 

The second octagonal tower, the Lai Burj, which terminates this part of the wall was evidently once 
decm'ated w tiled panels up to the eaves, In the central portion there is one panel in which we can still dis¬ 
tinguish a W mahaut seated on the neck of a dark-blue elephant. Under the upper band there 

appesir$-to have been a row of standing figures. Over the upper band the decoration consists of geometrical 
■ v relief of the tyj>e just described, alternating with pierced terra-cotta screens. It will be noticed that 

\heitower ov£r the eaves is a modem addition. 

• ■•v the lower portion of the wall is partly masked by the brick structure called ’Arz-gah which, 

aS we have seen, is built right under the Chhoti Khwabgah. On this part of the wall not a trace of colour 
decoration two horizontal bands, of which the lower one is partially hidden by the 

| x'^riigah. .. . ■ ■ ' • ' 

./ tty *jSaVe nowreachedthe^ of the pictured wall corresponding to the Quadrangle of Jehangir above 
. v sltoocta^ra^ .towers partly- engaged' in the wall. Here again we have occasion to observe 

'&■ the perfect harmony between the Wall decoration and the position of the buildings above. The edifice occupying 

gir’s Quadrangle is the Bari Khwabgah. The wall surface beneath has five 
which are . adorned with well-preserved faience mosaics. Those over the 

•oj, i, 8,V*L irpji. *1 ff. Coii#Ubl(/« edition pj>. 201 f. # 
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mural arch each display a magnificent dark-blue dragon pursuing a white and blue goat (No. 92). The move¬ 
ment of the serpent-shaped monster is well-expressed. Its legs arc provided with little wings. 

Then. 1 may have been a special purpose in giving the dragon such a prominent place under the Imperial 
Bed chamber.* This may be inferred from Bernier’s description of the insignia 1 : 

“ 1 )evant eux | les Manseb-dars) marchc pompeusement ce qu’on appelle le Kours; ce sont plusieurs figures 
d’argent, portees sur le bout de certains gros batons d’argent fort beaux ct fort bien travail Icz ; dont il y cn a deux 
qui represenient deux grand poissons; deux autres qui representent un Animal fantastique d’horrible figure qu’ils 
apellent Eiedcha ; d’autres qui representent deux Lions, d’auires deux Mains, dautres des Balances, et ainsi je ne 
sais combien d’autres figures dont ils font leurs Mysteres.” 

'Die word eiedcha exactly renders the Indian pronunciation of the Persian azhdahah (“a dragona 
compound, of which 1 the first member is derived from Zend az/ti corresponding to Sanskrit ahi. The dragon 
appears, therefore, to have been known in Iran in a very remote age and its occurrence in Gandhara sculptures 
is probably due to Iranian influence. Usually we associate this animal with China, arid it is quite possible that 
the dragon under Jehangir’s bed-room is a direct descendant of the imperial dragon of Pekin. 

f The spandrels over the two adjoining arches are decorated with angels on both sides similar in design, but 
executed in different colours (No. 89). Each angel is preceded by a flying bird and holds a flask and a cup. 
Whether this flask is supposed to contain sweet sherbet or some beverage of a stronger sort, it is impossible to 
decide. But we notice that the flask is badly drawn and that in general this cup bearing angel of clumsy appear¬ 
ance is very inferior to the truly angelic forms which adorn the walls of the Saman Burj. 

The spandrels of the remaining two arched panels (No. 91) exhibit a floral design which is reproduced here 
on account of the excellence of its colouring. 

Under the dragons there are two rectangular panels (No. 101) each with a standing figure of a satellite 
carrying a fly-whisk and a handkerchief (Persian ruvtal). 

The remaining portion of the wall is divided into larger and smaller recessed panels, arched or rectangular, 
on which but little colour is left. We may assume that the north wall also originally bore fresco decoration in 
addition to the tile work, but no trace of it now remains. Among the faience mosaics we find small spandrels 
with cherubs (Nos. 86 and 90) or various animals — elephants, horses, lions, pheasants (?) and herons (Nos. 97— 
100) and rectangular panels with richly caparisoned elephants (Nos. 83 and 84), clearly delineated but unfortunately 
considerably injured. One (No. 75) is mounted by a mahaul making a salarn. Another panel* showing an 
antelope (black buck) led at leash by a man, has also suffered a great deal (No. 88). We have noted the same 
subject on the Saman Burj (No. 46). 

Some of the larger arched recesses contain rectangular sunk panels, in which we find standing figures of 
imperial attendants of the same type as noticed on other parts of the wall. One of them is a soldier clad in the 
ample robe of the Moghul period and carrying a match-lock (No. 74). In another (No. 78) we may perhaps 
recognize a Farangi- *i.e. a European soldier—in the service of the Great-Moghul, on account of his peculiar 
costume : a short jacket, wide trousers and a hat with feather. There are two more such figures (Nos. 76 and 77) 
which are distinguished by a peculiar dress probably meant to indicate a distinct nationality ; but I am unable to 
identify them. 

Adjoining the western tower there is a panel (No. 73) which deserves special notice on account of its un¬ 
common subject. It represents the goat and monkey man, a figure familiar to any one who has lived in India. 
It is true that the monkey, partly owing to his costume and partly to his colour, is difficult to recognize, but his 
companion, the goat, being balanced by his master on a series of green spool-shaped supports, is so briskly and 
naturally drawn as to explain the well-known scene at once. It is not a little curious to find thus a popular 
element introduced into this truly imperial art. 

To complete our review, we must call attention to the slimbctagonal turrets placed at the ends of Jehangir’s 
Ouadrangle. The one on the west side is half engaged in the wall and that to the east for one quarter. The 
latter affords consequently more space for decoration. The rectangular panels with standing figures (&os. J04 
and 105) found on and adjoining the eastern tower are of the same kind as have already been described. So 
are the geometrical relief-panels on the lower portion of the wall. Beneath the upper decorative band both 
towers are corbelled out, and il is here that we find a series of roughly quadrant-shaped panels, containing seated 
figures alternately turned to the rigliL and to the left. The western turret has eight such panels (Nos. 65—72) 
and the eastern one ien“ (Nos. 108 — 116). Of these ten, one has been left imreproduced, as it is identical owith 
the hukka smoker (No. 1 13). On the whole, these seated figures are very uniform and only a few have any 
individuality, such as the baker (No. 1 14), the writer (No. 1 15) and the drummer (Nos. 1 16). Particularly inter¬ 
esting arc the two cup-bearers (Nos. 69 and 71), as they remind us of the curious coin on which Jahangir stoutly 
struck his own effigy holding in his right hand the forbidden cup. 

1 ('ni/atft# V til. IL p, l». Con.sUiblc'i edition jh». iftUl f. 5 There appears to have been one more which in now entirely covered withpltuder. 
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This Second Part is issued in succession to the First Part, which dealt with 
the Earliest Indian Monuments, and contains, like the latter, 170 high class Photo- 
Collotype Plates of famous Hindu Monuments, Temples and Sculptures, illustrating 
Indian Art, History and Mythology. Beginning with Bodh-Gaya and Amaravati, it com¬ 
pletes the series of Cave-Temples at Bhaja, Udayagiri, Kanhari, Elura, Elephanta, Bpdami, 
Dhamnar and Ajanta (to which 29 plates are given); Gupta and other Monolithic pillars; the 
Kashmir temples; the peculiar early temples in Manbhum, Singh bum, &c.; very early ex¬ 
amples of brick temples, and numerous others in the United Provinces; the early shrines at 
Osia, &c., in Rajputana and Rewa; a considerable number of mythological and artistic 
sculptures from various districts ; and a large selection of illustrations from the Kanarese and * 
Maratha areas. 

The reproductions were made by permission of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council from the well known collections of Negatives at the India Office, London, in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Imperial Museum at Calcutta. The subjects re¬ 
produced, in size about 10” x 8”, were largely photographed many years ago and are thus in 
many instances shown in a state of preservation not known at the present day. 
They form together a record of the development of the various styles of Indian Architecture 
and are indispensable to Artists, Architects, Orientalists, Universities, Schools, and Museums. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OP THE LAHORE PORT. 

■ 

. By J. PH. VOGEL. P1I. D. 

SUPERINTENDENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY. NORTHERN CIRCLE. 

• ^ 

IV. SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

• * ANIMAL FIGHTS. 

SYom our inspection qf the pictured wall of Lahore, it has been noticed that a large number of tile-mosaics 
relate to animal-fights which were no less favourite an entertainment at the Moghul Court than in ancient Rome. 
But whereas the Circenses of the Caisars were chiefly intended to propitiate the populace, the animal combats of 
Moghul India were meant in the first place for the amusement of the emperor and his court. Hence the scene 
of SUch entertainments was the palace,, or in the case of elephant fights the sandy ground between the palace 
and the river. “On a choisi exprds cette place proche de l'eau," says Tavernier, 1 “ puree que 1'elephant, qui a 
eu la victoire estant en furcur on n’en pourroit dc long-temps venir d bout, si on ne le poussoit dans la riviere, a 
quoy il faut user dartifice, en attachant au bout d'une demi-pique des fusses et dt*s petards o\\ Y on met le feu 
pour le chasser vers l'eau; car quand il est dedans environ deux ou trois pieds il s’appaise incontinent.” 

It seems that animal fights as a royal amusement were not unknown in India before the advent of the 
Muhammadans^ 

But no reference is made to it in indigenous literature. We may assume that in a country where the respect 
for animal life is carried to such a pitch, there must always have been a strong feeling against such a custom, 

• especially among the cultured classes of society. 

It would seem that only under the rule of the Great Mbghuls animal fights became a recognized recreation 
of the royal court. Francis Bernier 2 has left us the following description of an elephant fight at Delhi which 
he must have often witnessed during his stay at the court of Shah Jehan and Aurangzcb:— 

“ Il faut icy vous faire part d’un Divertissement par oii finissent ordinairement ces Festes, et qui nous est 
inconnu en Europe ; e’est lc combat des Elefans que le Roy, les Dames de la Cour, et les Omcrahs voyent de 
divers appartemens de la Forteresse, et qui se fait devant tout le peuple dans cette grande Place sabloneuse qui 

• regarde la Riviere. 

# L‘ on fatf une muraille de terre de trois ou quatre pieds de largeur, et de cinq ou six de hauteur ; les deux 
Elefans qui doivent combatre sen viennent de front, Tun dun coste de cette muraille, et lautre de l’autrc, chacun 
ayant deux Conducteurs dessus, afin que si le premier qui est sur les epaulcs et qui a le grand crochet de fer a la 
main pour faire tourner V Elephant it droite et d gauche, vient it tom her, le second qui est sur le derriere se jette 
aussi~t6t en sa place. Ces quatre Conducteurs animent chacun leur Elefant ail combat, et ii passer vigoureu- 
sement sur son ennemy, tantftt en leur parlant doucement et tani6t en les querellant cummc des laches et les 
tatonnant tres-rudement. Quand ils ont ainsi esttS long-temps poussez ct animez, alors on voit ces deux grosses, 
masses venir k la muraille, s’abordcr lourdement et se donner de si terribles coups dc dents, de teste ct de trompe, 
quon diroit qu’ils s’iroient crever Tun l’autre. Ce combat continue quelque temps, cesse et recommence par 
plusieurs fois, jusqu a ce que la muraille s’estant eboulee, le plus courageux des deux passe sur l'autre, luy fait 
tourner le dos, le poursuit it coups de dents et de trompe, et s’acharne tellement apres, qu’il ti'v a j>as moyen de 
les separer ;*si ce n’est avec des Cherkys qui sont certains feux dartifice qu’on jette emre-deux ; car cct animal est 
ires^peureux et craint sur tout le feu; d’od vient que depuis qu'on se sert d’armes », feu dans les urmees, les 
Elefans jx'y servent presque plus de rien. Veritablement il s’en trouve quelques-uns etc ccs braves qu’on amene dc 
lisle de Ceilan, qui ne sont pas si peureux ; mais encore n’est-cc qu'apres les avoir des annecs entieres accoust- 
umez, en leur tirant tous les jours devant eux des mousquets, en leur jettant des petars de papier entre les jambes. 

• Au reste le cbmbat des Elefans ne seroit pas trop desagreable a voir s il n'etoit un peu trop cruel a cause qu’il 
arrive souvent que quelques-uns de ces pauvres miserables Conducteurs sont foulez aux pieds et y perissent; car 
les Elefans dans le combat ont cette malice qu’ils tdchent sur tout de fraper de leur trompe et d’attirer en has le 
ConBucteur de leur adversaire ; et e'est pour cela que le jour que ces pauvres Conducteurs savent qu’ils ont a faire 
combatre les Elefans, ils diseiit adieu et d leurs femmes et d leurs enfans, commes’ils etoient condamnez a la mort: 

1 Tftrsmltr, Vojfagt Vol. II, p. 72, tirnsal. Ball Vol. I, p. 100. Cf. The ve not 9 Bernier, Voyages Vol. If, pp. G3 ff. ; Constable'** edition pp. :f70 ff. Ct. . 

Vol.III,pp.23 and 42, Bernier, Voyagt* Vol. IX, p. 10; Constable'* edition p. 242. Munuooif Storia da Mogar (Tmn«l. Irvine) Vol. 11, p. iUii. 
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Ce qui les entourage et les console, c’est que quand ils echappent, el qu’ils s’acquittent bien de leur devoir, le 
Roy augmente leur paye, et leur fait donner sur l'hcure un sac de Peyssas, ce qui vient A £tre environ cinquante 
francs ; on s’ifs y demeurcnt, il fait laisser la paye pour la veuve, et I'Office au fils quand il y en a. Un autre 
inalheur aecompagne souvent fe combat; c’est (pie dans cettc grande foule de monde qui s’ y trouvc ordinairement; 
ij y eu a toujours quelques-uns d’attrapez qui sont renvcrscz par rKlefani, ou foulez aux pieds des chevaux et d6s 
homines qui s ecartent et fuyent tous tout d'un coup, et tombent les uns sur les autres lors que les Elefans sont en 
furie, el que Tun poursuit 1 ’autre: de sortc qu’on nc peut voir ce jeu-la de pres qu'avcc danger. Pour moy, la 
seconde Ibis que je le vis, je me repentis assez de metre si fort aproche, et si je n’eusse eu un bon cheval et deux 
bons Valets, je crois que laurois paye cher aussi bien que beaucoup d’autres.” c 

Another account of an elephant light in which Aurangzeh displayed great courage, I quote from a native 
historian. For a translation of the passage I am indebted to my late Assistant Maulvy Nur Bakhsh. t 

“ How the dignified and patient Prince , Muhammad Aurangzeb , stood firm against the onslaught of the 
elephant Sidhkar y huge as a mountain f and smote with his spear that mad , malignant and unruly beast." 1 

“ 'I'he Emperor of the age on many a day finds his delight in watching the fights of elephants that resepible 
wonder-working thunderclouds moving in the heavens” ~ 

“ Gigantic are they all, like thunderbolts in action. With their hindquarters hewn of granite, anvilheaded." 

" But especially on the auspicious day of Monday—the week-day of the august accession—the sovereign’s 
whole attention is devoted to opening wide the portals of every kind of pleasure, and every cause of delectation ; 
while neither injury nor harm may reach a living being. Yet this- latter is inevitable in the battling of these 
animals, huge as mountains, and fighting like demons. At limes some of the spectators sink into annihilation 
beneath the limbs of these two four-legged Hesntuns ; 2 while sometimes these will slay each othef* through excess ° 
of emulation and the fury of their wrath.” 

“ It came to pass on Tuesday the 29th [Zu- 1 -q.vdah A. H. 1042] that by the Emperor’s commands two, 
elephants, of the famous and magnificent royal herd, were set to fight beneath the balcony for public appearance 
[jharoka darshan] ol the mansion inhabited bv the Emperor in the days when he was a prince. One* of these 
was the tusker Sidhkar, the other with no tusks was named Surat-Sundar: both huge as mountains, swiff as 
clouds, and roaring like thunder, so that from terror at their trumpeting a troubled cry arose in the highest 
heaven ; and in the field ot battle they looked on fire as water, on rivers as a mirage.” 

“ T hese two gigantic beasts that like the raging hurricane or roaring sea would uproot an opponent’s fixed 
position with one movement, or extinguish an adversary’s lamp of life with a single breath -fell to in the fielcl of 
strife, and with their rock-splitting charges shook the foundations of the earth.” ' 

“In their vicious struggles they moved a little way from the far-seeing Emperor’s field of view, and con¬ 
tinued fighting at the foot of the audience balcony of the palace inside the fort.” 

J’he ruler ol the world (Shah JohanJ anxious to see the spectacle, mounted, and accompanied by his good 
fortune, moving as lord of the luminaries of heaven, started for the spot. A few paces in front of him rode the 
princes of exalted dignity who became absorbed in viewing this wondrous entertainment. On the right of 
Sidhkar was that chief stas in the mansion of felicity, Muhammad Dard Shikoh, and on the left the jewel of the 
casket of royalty, Muhammad Shah Shuja’ Bahadur; and the head and source of good fortune, Muhammad 
Aurangzeb.” 

“When these two fiery and ferocious beasts drew apart, backing several paces, they left a short space be¬ 
tween them, whereupon Sidhkar, seeing his antagonist at a distance, in that vicious condition of passion, kept 
every moment making charges and violent rushes from excess of rage and anger, and then rail tpwards that 
champion of the lists of bravery, Muhammad Aurangzeb. He, that warrier like Rustam and hunter of .elephants 
moved [not J from his place, holding firmly with the hand of heroism the bridle reins of his steed, swift as wjnd 
or lightning ; for by reason of its exceeding swiftne.^”-• 

" He could not take hi.s saddle from its back, 

Unless his two hands clasped it to his breast. 

Through courage ho moved not one.hair-breadth from his place • « 

• From facing a torrent he turned' iti’tjptide. 

1 ‘roin firmness of nature and excessive keenness 

'Throughout his body nought moved save his pulse/* % 

W hen the elephant had come close, by the aid of heaven and the imperial powfer of surmounting 
difficulties, he stretched lorth the arm of valour and with his spear wounded that ferocious, diabolical beast oh 
its forehead.” * ■ 

^ 1 Itadtknk ifamahy Vol, I, pp. 489 ff. . L . 

tJittuU* {lit. without a pillar) is the of a mountain in Persia which, it in laid, Farhad laboured to dig through to |ilen 9 o Ins ltoloved IShiriu, ' 
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*.* By nature's impulse bravely he behaved, * *• 

[At bare fifteen] when none had looked for it. , . # 

9 Even Afrasiab at such and age • 

To see an elephant, had swooned away." 

41 The residents of the holy enclosures and the constant attendants at the oratories of mankind -breathed out, 
on behalf of the hand and strong arm of that apple of the eye of sovereignty [Aurangzeb] invoking the averting 
# of danger, and the sound sleepers of the sleep of forgetfulness awoke at the shouting of praise and applause. 
The*spectators were lost in amazement. When the Mighty Lord, His Majesty, the second Lord of the Fortunate 
Conjunction, in the flower of his youth made the body of a raging tiger food for his blood-drinking and 
# dragon-like sword (as will be here recorded), the display of like prowess by his sons is nof to be marvelled at." 

* The tiger’s cub is e’er a tiger born.’' 

^‘The more enraged tm being wounded, the brute drew nearer intent on mischief. In spite of the kindling 
and throwing of Catherine wheels and rockets—through which the terrestrial globe from the violence of the 
flames had become a globe of fire—all was in vain. It [the elephant] striking the Prince's horse with its tusks, 
thr^w it down. That tiger in the forest of bravery [Aurangzeb] fell from his saddle on to the ground. Promptly 
and quickly, in a second, he rose with’his hand on the hilt of his sword.” 

“The Prince of exalted rank, Muhammad Shah Shuja’ Bahadur, beholding things in such a pass—the way 
beinjf obstructed by the crowd of people and the great quantity of fireworks and the spreading of their smoke— 
hastily turned the reins of his bay horse, moving like the heavens, in order to draw near and use his spear. 
Suddenly, just as he was riding to the attack, a Catherine wheel struck the horse on the forehead. It reared, and 
that priceless person [Shah Shuja'] fell off. Raja Jai Singh, son of Raja Maha Singh, son of Jagat Singh, the 
eldest son of Raja Man Singh—who from his birth is one of the trusted servants of the court, and sits in* the 
seat of Raja Man Singh—also rode at the elephant. As his horse shied and would not face the elephant, he 
t moved away to the right of it and flung his spear." 

14 At this moment—when the quiescent souls of the worldly were agitated by grief and the times as well as 
those belonging to this age were in confusion and reeling in giddiness—His Majesty the King of Kings, in his 
owh pure person, came to the spot and issued an order that the mace-bearers and all the others having the felicity 
of belonging to his retinue, should make an advance." 

“ When Surat-Sundar found his opponent in the fight was otherwise engaged, he seized the opportunity and 
renewed the attack. Sidhkar finding it impossible to turn round, took to flight. Surat-Sundar turned his* head 
to pursue the fugitive and both, not minding ups and downs, fled like the wind.” 

“ The Prince [Aurangzeb], watched by Fortune and protected by the guardianship of the Eternal, acquired 
8 new lease of life by seeing the sun-like countenance of the King of the world and the age. The God-fearing 
monarch first drew into his loving embrace that newly-grown plant in the garden of sovereignty, the prince 
Aurangzeb, and by the kiss of affection conferred the adornment of felicity, and favoured him with many kinds 
of gifts and the title of “Valiant" (Bahadur). Then, he [Shah Jehan| showed favour to that apple of the eye 
of the state, Muhammad Shah Shuja' Bahadur, and opened his pearl-showering lips in words of praise and 
admiration." 

“On Friday the 2nd Zil-Hijjah of the year 1042, equivalent to the 21 st of Khurdad, which was the day of 
B weighment l of the 15th year of the elephant-overthrowing prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, that Potentate 
and River of gifts [Shah Jehan] caused that star in the mansion of kingship [ Aurangzeb] to be weighed in the 
Hall of Private and Public Audience against red coin [gold] and made over the amount, being 5000 Ashrafi to 
that fortunate person [Aurangzeb], and exalted that one of lofty disposition with the gift of robes of honour—a 
jeweled jugrette ; a chaplet of pearls adorned with several rubies and emeralds of great price ; a jewelled bracelet; 
an,armlet jewelled with diamonds ; many kinds of rings set in rubies, cornelians, diamonds and pearls; a jewelled 
hanger; a ^ 4 #/dagger; a jewel-rhilted sword; a shield; jewelled belts; a jewelled spear; two gabehaq horses, 
One of them named Sarfaraz with a jewelled saddle, the other with gold and enamel trappings; the elephant 
r - Sidhkar along with a female* The total value of the present was two lakhs of rupees.” 

“ Clever writers of Persian and Hindustani produced the story of that doer of Rustam-like deeds [Aurangzeb]* 
both jin verse and prose, and filled full the skirt of their expectation with liberal presents. Saidai of Gildn, having 
theit title: of Bedil Khan, wrote this man-testing adventure in verse, and laid it before the pure Place of petition 
[SHah Jehan]. By royal order he was weighed against coin and received the amount equivalent to his weight, 
namely 5000 rupees." 

t 1 Ou Um CUatQUl cf. Borniur, Vvyngvx Vpl. H, p. 55. * 
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I may mention here that Maulwl Nur Bakhsh has been fortunate enough to obtain 
• *'copy of the Persian ppem in honour of Aurangzeb’s valour by Bedil Khanmentioned.in,.the afeoy« ; 'p^©8^ig«i.. 

The historical elephant-fight at which Aurangzeb dispkyed spgreatcourage scems to have-beoh ii ^ 
a subject with the painters as with the poets of the Moghul Court. Recently 1 have acquired 
Museum of Archaeology an ancient picture on which the scene is treated with great fidelity, 
picture is occupied by the massive black elephant Sidhkar which is opposed by Aurangzeb seated on his prmcmg 
whip* horse and thrusting*liis spear in its trunk. In the background the other elephant Surat jSundar is ahpwh A, 
running after its opponent, the action being very well expressed by the artist. Shah Jehan with his two sons ?. 
Dara Shukoh and Shah Shuja,' all on horseback, are also visible in the background, the last mentioned evidently 
coming to the rescue*of his brother. Another horseman, probably Raja Jai Singh of Amber, is seen in the 
foreground ready to attack the elephant with his raised spear. Numerous attendants armed with long sticks, 'U> 
the end of some of which cressets are attached, surround the group. Shah Jehan and*his three sons are not only 
distinguished by haloes, but each of them has his name written in Persian, so that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt with regard to the subject of the picture and the identity of the actors/ 

The Lahore Museum also possesses a sketch illustrating the scene of Aurangzeb’s valoifc abqye described, ;^; 
but it is evidently a late copy, as in several important points it does not agree as well with the contemporaneous 
account as the Delhi picture. It presumably was made in Kangra in the 18th century, the names of the persons 
> represented being written not in Persian but in Nagari. The central group of Aurangzeb and the elephants is - 
rendered in very much the same way as on the older picture. But the second elephant is absent. Shah Shuja’ 
has been replaced by his brother Murad Bakhsh and a sixth horseman has been introduced who according to the 
inscription represents Mahabat Khan (Khan Rhanan). It will be noticed that the Badshah Namah mentioned 
neither Murad Bakhsh nor Khan Khanan. 

One of the panels (No. i a) on the Lahore Fort also might quite well be taken as an illustration of Aurangzeb’s 
youthful exploit narrated in such flowery style by the author of the Badshah Namah. It shows a horseman /acing , 
an elephant, whose attack he calmly awaits with lifted lance. It should be remembered that this panel is found 
On that part of the Fort wall which was probably built and decorated in the beginning of Shah Jehan’s reign, 
about the same time when the event described above took place. 1 

Abul-fazl % relates that the immediate cause of Akbar’s last illness was the excitement due to an elephant 
fight and Prince Khusraus bad behaviour on that occasion. “ The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry 
and excitement on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an 
elephant of the name of Gir^nbar, who was a match for every elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength 
was supposed to be equal to that of Abrup, one of Khusrau’s elephants. Akbar therefore ^Wished to see them 
fight for the championship, which was done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantahman, was selected as 
tabantkah % \^ he was to assist either of the two combatants when too severely handled by th#* other. . At the 
fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram (Shah Jehan) sat at ajvindow, whilst Salim arid Khusrau were on horseback 
in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrup. and, ap he mauled him top severely, the labmihah elephant 
was sent off to Abrup’s assistance, But Jahangirs men, anxious to have no interferen^s, pelted Rantahman with 
stones and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him; 
not to break the rules, as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting of stones had never / 
had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means bf« 
fireworks, but in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got Worsted by Giranbar, and the two injured elephants 
ran away, and threw themselves into the Jamnah. This annoyed mbre ; but his excitement was intensified ■; 
when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in Unmeasured ^ins his in the presence of fbe! emperor. 
Akbar withdrew, and sent next morning for ’Alt, 3 to whom he said' wat\^ifc;'; : yexittion caused by Khus^ 
behaviour had made him ill. ^.V : 

An inspection of the tile-mosaics wtlj showl^w well thpy a^ with tfe contemporaneous : 

quoted, though we must of course make allowance for the^ decorativp character, . .^s. >the 

various stages of the combat. In most case?- each' ebphanl aecobia^ 

'description, and on some panels we notice one or wfio arb trying to separate 

of a cross-shaped cresset or Catherine wheel (Persian tharkhi)* TH^ an invention,‘#f ; ; 

described by Abul-fazl 4 in the following terms: /'• 

1 ^ insw’fiption on libo ttalht Vol which recprti8 ihc ccimtruoiion ot the Shah (or Sahnvn) Burj in. --jpr 

1041 (A.II.- whiUt Ibo etopba»t fight,-at which AurehK^h dwtiutfuiahedhimself, It i# hbwwor 

when the in»»oriptlo« vrt* rooord«l the d«)oriitiv<> work WM j 
. (Bldchmann) Vol. I, p, i 07 » Tht« with Elliot, JTM/ety e/Vol VI, pp. 

>Hekirn-*AH of pilau, suruamed “the Olwiouu#of the qp* wd»' Akhw*’* 




^Cv.-:';'-ci-:' ; :-%■ ; Xl«?«-'*iaC«i|WC®:- : .;|X>liT2 --- /' ■••■;:■• .. 

a ••yar4 : vdJid : 't^ro- ;t^sisvO.^ ;lpn and ;|ri'vihe; 

gunpowder, an eardien partition dividing the povirifer into twp Xr : 
• : w putjnto'«achend. Fixed into tbe hole of the banibooat right angles is i 

;atidc, ••whiph'.'-ierves as a handfc. U poo fire being put in both ends, it turnsround, and ja. 

!i^vV 3 ®yljwiiwV ,i ^ csp^i&Ei'CB.light • ^ithV otherwise unruly* a bold man on fjot takes 

r • .ifctohts it befi^ethe animals, when they will get quiet Fortnerly* in order to s|pifete tw&o 

^^;«|j^ani» that %ere fighting, they used to light a fire; but people bad much trouble, jt seldom had the desired 
'$:pffecfo ; HisMajestyinvited the present method, which was hailed b^ 4 

It seemsthatunder thPlater: Moghuls elcjdiant fights fell into disuse owing to the poverty of the court. 

matte of one held at Agra on the 8th August 1712, in the reign of Jahandar .Shah. 1 The custom 
revived.by theNawabs .rf Bishop Heber* on his visit to Lucknow In October 1824, notes : “ I had 

the i^ipal compliment paid me of an offer to have a fight of animals under my window at breakfast, which 1 
declined* It is a sight that religious persons among the Musulmans themselves condemn as inhuman^ aftd-J did 
not want to be reckoned less merciful to animals than their own Moullahs. Nor was the King, who is himself 
pretty well tired of such sights,, displeased, I found, that his elephants and rams had a holiday.” • 

•We haVe ndiled on the Fort wall a fine panel (No. 39) showing a group of four camels, two of which are 
engaged in a fierce fight. We learn from Abul-fasl that camel-fights also were among the entertainments of the 
•• Moghul court. . 

M From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he has shown a great liking for this 
curiously shaped animal; and it is of great use. for the three branches of the government, and wdfcknown to the 
emperor for its patience under burdens; and for its contentment with little food, it has received every care at the 
; hands of His Majesty. The quality of the country breed improved very much, and I ndian camels soon surpassed 
those of Iran and Turan/ 1 


u From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, His Majesty orders camel-fights, for 

• whichjpurpose several choice animals are always kept in readiness. The best of these kh&^ah camels, which is 
named Shihpasmnd (■* approved of by the Shah ”), is a country bred twelve years old : it overcomes all its 
antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling.” 31 

The occurrence of a panel with two fighting bulls (No. 17) would perhaps justify us in including bull-fights 
also among the recreations of Moghul India, though I have not found them mentioned in literature. I may 
poiqjt out that the same subject occurs in a : wall-painting at Fatehpur-Sikri.* 

• “ I have noticed in the course of this paper that antelopes also were kept for fighting purposes. That even 
t|jis kind of sjport w&s not devoid of danger appears from a note in the Tarikh-i-Haqqi which relates that in 
A. H. 1004 (A.D. 1595) 44 the King [Akbar], while witnessing an antelope-fight, was wounded in the thigh by 
one of their horns, which penetrated very deep. Great alarm was felt throughout the country, but after retiring ’ 
for a few days to the inner apartments, and seating himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, by the 
blessing of God* and restored comfort to the hearts of all the world.” 6 

To conclude my* account of the animal fights in vogue at the Moghul Court, I quote the following curious 
hotefr^ 

/‘ Frogs also may be tmined to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. * 


His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight, and amuses himself in watching the attempts of the 
flies to escape.their juinps.an<icombA^^ \ . 

am in the power of love ; iuid if I have thousands of wishes, it is no crime; and if my passionate heart has 
iVxi no crime. 

^ C>l!- ^ e ^ > * >ar< ^ S ^ s an Example of the power of love, and an instance df his 
;sntri6$Ve morel details.• /fris- impossible to enumerate all particulars; hence it is 


-vV • v' ‘ . £"> ' •*. rTT: ''' r 77 ? - '• 

:*m***mxiw, voi. iv., vutn,< 

;v -*"-frvniiuM qf XnMm, london 1^8, Vol. IT, p.74. .. .. 1 Ain^Jkburi (Blochmnjm) p. 14ft. 

YUh^niw, V^ryw Vol. II, pp. Mt apeak* of "oe* grandee Buffos do Bengal® 

: h* »»*> 1 Arjfb#* titlelittie tffcHi of Akbor's'cliaraoier. In wveTal pfocM of the Ain, Abnlfazl tries hard to ascribe to Hie 

in witb bie ohhnwter stf tbc n»iritu»l guide of the nation. But as “higher 

^ Wk ih tin h-djg and Spider fighte/Abulfari baa to recognise the fact tliat peculiar leanings util load even 

• V",4nt k? %k& at hie '* (Bloohmann). 
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PLATE LV. 


















